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PREFACE 



This book is designed to present a coherent, integrated state- 
ment of a set of psychological principles and their implica- 
tions for some problems of industrial management. Because 
it seems important to avoid the cookbook approach to psy- 
chological problems in industry, the material here avoids 
specific solutions, by and large, and attempts to consider the 
general factors underlying problems, with illustrative exam- 
ples rather than specific answers. 

It seems clear that there are few pat answers in this field. 
Every solution must be rethought and restated to apply to 
particular situations. This is partly because of the great com- 
plexity of variables in the history, climate, and structure of 
industrial organizations, and partly because of the stage of 
conceptual development in psychology. Consequently, what 
seems important here is to stimulate interest in and thought 
about the implications of psychological principles for the 
managerial process. 

An attempt has been made to aim this book both at the 
practicing manager (at all levels of supervision) and at the 
college student interested in industrial psychology or busi- 
ness administration. For this reason it goes into both the 
psychological problems and the industrial situation in some 
little detail, although it presupposes a certain amount of 
knowledge of each. 

It is impossible for an author to state his indebtedness 
fully. My main obligations for the content of this book are 
to Douglas MacGregor, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, and Edwin Ghiselli, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, though they can in no way be held responsible for its 
shortcomings. My more general indebtedness for all the 
things that make work possible and interesting is expressed 
in the dedication. 

MASON HAERE 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 



There has been an increasing interest, in recent years, begin- 
ning just before World War II, in the general area that has 
come to be known as "human relations in industry." More 
and more, industrial management all over the country has 
moved into this field, with leadership conferences, Job-Rela- 
tions Training, employee-relations training, and the like. To 
a certain extent this interest is part of a cycle of fads in per- 
sonnel techniques, and in terms of the fad, the present in- 
terest is probably near the peak. However, there are several 
other developments in our industrial organization and indus- 
trial economy which suggest that the growth of interest in 
the problems of relations between people on the job is rooted 
in long-term and important forces and will be with us for a 
good while. In many cases, the rising pressure of these forces 
suggests clearly that it is high time we directed more atten- 
tion to the nature of human beings in our work force, and to 
the problems of the relations between people on the job. 

Technological progress and human-relations progress 

One of the clear and present pressures in this direction 
arises from the technological character of American industry. 
We have today in America an industrial machine of vast 
productive potential, but one which is primarily built on 
technological change. Our national genius has been for in- 
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2 Psychology in Management 

troducing new methods, machines, and processes to speed 
and improve production and to make it less expensive. His- 
torically, our big strides have been made by virtue of changes 
that are oriented to the characteristics of the machine, the 
process, or the material. We have improved production tools, 
methods, handling techniques, and the like, and thereby 
greatly increased productivity. To do it our industrial plants 
have been geared to the machine. We operate a machine on 
the basis of the kind of power input it requires and its poten- 
tial output, its optimum speed, its demands for lubrication 
and rest, and the best environment for its operation. In gen- 
eral, our engineering sciences have vast and detailed knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the machine just down to the 
end of the handle the point at which the operator takes hold 
of it. 

To a large extent, our knowledge and interest stop at the 
point where the operator enters. If we operated the machines 
in our plants knowing as little about their power require- 
ments, output potential, lubrication, and the environment in 
which they work best as we do about the operator, we should 
very soon have widespread and drastic breakdowns. When 
we curse the whimsicality and undependability of the human 
operator, we should be thankful for his corollary flexibility, 
which is the thing that allows us to operate with such a high 
margin of error in our personnel decisions. There is a crying 
need for a scientific study of the characteristics of people in 
industry to parallel our understanding of mechanical charac- 
teristics, so that we may maximize the efficiency of both part- 
ners of our industrial potential. 

Our industrial production layouts are built to utilize the 
production technique, the machine's characteristics, and the 
material's qualities to the utmost. The operator is considered 
the dependent variable. He is expected to (and fortunately 
does ) bend and adjust. It is interesting to speculate on what 
might happen if we were to build a production line designed 
to maximize the human resources and motivations of the op- 
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erators, and then consider the machines as dependent varia- 
bles which must be built to conform to the requirements of 
a system designed to maximize the human's potentialities. 
It is possible that such a development might tap tremendous 
reserves of productivity, but it would take a very great deal 
more understanding of the characteristics of people at work 
than we now have. Common industrial practice has not put 
great emphasis on an increased understanding of the varia- 
bles involved in the way people work. If we were to get a 
new machine in a plant and were uncertain about it, we 
shouldn't think of putting it on the line and running it with- 
out finding out a lot about it. It would go to the engineering 
or research department for exhaustive study so that we should 
know how to run it. For some reason, with a new human, 
about whom we may in fact be equally uncertain, we don't 
worry about characteristics, abilities, skills, and potential- 
ities. We assign him more or less at random, and if he does 
not work, we get another. 

Technological change has meant, primarily and essentially, 
the linking of the productive efforts of large numbers of 
people and the consequent multiplication of their effective- 
ness. In doing this, we have built industrial organizations 
consisting of very large groups of people and created en- 
tirely new problems new in both kind and size in the 
techniques of social control. As our organizations get bigger, 
more complex, and more interdependent, they threaten to 
generate problems that far outstrip our means of coping our 
understanding of people and the ways of dealing with them. 

The small manager, before World War I, had face-to-face 
techniques for human relations in the industrial organization. 
Some of them were good, some of them were bad, but by and 
large the intimacy of his organization meant that a knowl- 
edge of the results of his actions was fed back to him reason- 
ably soon, and he could modify his practices with some hope 
of learning. Today we approach a situation where personnel 
practices have such far-reaching ramifications that by the 
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time their effects good or bad are felt, they are too far 
away to identify them precisely. It is probably also true that 
the large organization not only has made the problems more 
difficult but has actually created problems of a new kind 
which are possible only in large-scale organizations. We must 
move toward their solution, or the technological develop- 
ments that have made our industry great may have in them 
the seed of its destruction. Politically and economically we 
may be slipping now toward ends that are inherent in too 
great a gap between the problems generated by the kind of 
human relationships implicit in large mass-production indus- 
tries and the kind of techniques we have for dealing with 
people. 

As our industrial plants have grown bigger we have had to 
build organizations with more ramifications and complexity. 
An organization, however, is a set of relationships between 
people, and it exists for the purpose of accomplishing the 
ends of the institution. As we have created new and bigger 
organizations we have created new problems. Today's indus- 
trial managers face a job that is different in kind as well as in 
degree from that of a generation ago. As we get into more 
complex hierarchical structures, it becomes more and more 
true that each man deals only with his subordinates and not 
with the actual product. This inevitably means that a greater 
weight must be attached to the skills and abilities that he has 
in dealing with people. 

It has been said that mankind's ability to destroy is growing 
according to an exponential function, while his techniques of 
social control are increasing only linearly. The sharp edge of 
the conflict between these two developments has been felt 
quite keenly by many of our atomic physicists, who are ap- 
palled at the implications of their technological inventive- 
ness and at the lack of a workable mechanism to regulate the 
utilization of their developments. If we had made as much 
progress in social control from the League of Nations to the 
United Nations as we have from the use of TNT to Nagasaki, 
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the problem would not be so pressing. It is just because our 
understanding of human relationships has failed to keep pace 
with our mechanical developments that it presents a com- 
pelling problem. Roosevelt, realizing the implications of this 
disparity, said in the last speech before his death that the 
world must develop a science of human relations if it is to 
survive. 

In industry we may parallel the exponential curve of de- 
structiveness but with a less easily recognized destructiveness 
than the spectacular atom and hydrogen bombs. The results 
of expansion in size and increase in complexity continue to 
present problems, and the magnitude and importance of the 
problems increase exponentially, while we may be optimis- 
tic to think that our techniques of dealing with them are 
increasing even linearly. To the extent that we have been 
successful in our technological changes, we sharpen the need 
for an increased understanding of the nature of people at 
work and the processes of human interactions in groups. 

Human-relations implications of an interdependent culture 

Another development which has emphasized the need for 
increased understanding of human relations has been the 
radical change in the American economy and the American 
culture in the last fifty years. We have gone from a country 
with many small craftsmen and a host of self-employed to a 
country whose industrial organization is characterized not 
necessarily by mammoth plants but by medium-sized groups 
that go far beyond the small owner-managed businesses of a 
generation ago. This development may be the natural out- 
growth of industrial technological change, which often re- 
quires a larger organization to utilize effectively and eco- 
nomically the developments of new machines and processes. 
It seems to be an irreversible process. Our industrial units will 
probably continue to get larger. 

Among other things, this development means that our 
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whole culture, both industrial and nonindustrial, is moving 
in the direction of a more and more highly interdependent 
society. We are no longer as self-sufficient as our fathers were. 
In the home, technological developments in processing and 
distribution techniques have relieved the housewife of many 
arduous jobs of baking, preserving, washing, and the like. 
But, at the same time, they have made her more dependent 
on the regular schedules of the baker, the laundryman, and 
the supplier of frozen foods at the market. As we progress, we 
can no longer do for ourselves. We build a more complex and 
hence more interdependent society, where each plays a spe- 
cialized role and depends on the other to carry out his role. 
We are becoming a society that lives by taking in one an- 
other's laundry. To see how widespread and close-knit our 
interdependence is, we have only to look at the dislocation 
caused by a power interruption, a flood that cuts off trans- 
portation, or a strike in the processing and distribution sys- 
tems. 1 As we become more complex, we depend more and 
more on one another, and our relations with others become 
more and more important for the smooth working of the 
system. 

Industrial organizations are moving in the same direction. 
Our technological advances mean more and more that we are 
developing a race of specialists none of them self-sufficient 
and all of them highly interdependent on one another's skills 
and processes. As is the case in nonindustrial society, this 
interdependence means that all the way up and down the line 
of our industrial organizations, managers must have ever- 
increasing skills and insight in handling interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

1 An interesting example of this is seen in the results of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey in Germany. It was found that the 
most disastrous effects of bombing on the Germans* morale occurred 
when the sewage and utility systems were destroyed. Their dependence 
on the paraphernalia of modern society made them most vulnerable. 
If we had a weapon that would disrupt the enemy' s means of dealing 
with one another, we would have a tool of unheard-of effectiveness. 
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The role of increased job security in human relations 

The internal organization of our industrial plants has 
changed, too, and these changes put increased pressure on 
our human-relations techniques. When a given man is hired, 
now, it is much less likely than formerly that he will be let go 
for having failed to work out well on the job. Formal labor- 
management relations and contractual obligations make it 
harder and harder to eliminate individuals from the work 
force for any reason other than a general reduction in per- 
sonnel. This is not to suggest that these changes are not bene- 
ficial in a general social sense. In many cases they have forced 
the revision of personnel policies that were arbitrary and 
whimsical. However, they have added problems to our rela- 
tionships. 

At the simplest level, it means that people are going to be 
around longer on any given job, and with a continuing rela- 
tionship, the nature of the relation and its f ruitf ulness become 
more important. Two other very important things come from 
this development of more certain tenure, however, which 
will have to be developed in more detail later. In the first 
place, it means that management must count more on utiliz- 
ing the skills and abilities that are present in or can be de- 
veloped in the present work force. It is less and less possible 
to rely on replacement to improve the quality of the work 
group. This means an additional emphasis on training and 
leadership in the development of people on the job, and this 
in turn puts more weight on the problems of the relationships 
among people. Still more pressure is put on the problem of 
the relationships by the fact that as a worker begins to feel 
secure in his job and sure of his continued pay, other things 
his feeling about his superiors, about his fellow workers, and 
about himself and his job become more important to him. 
All these things combine to force us to pay more attention to 
our human-relations techniques, and to ask ourselves search- 
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ingly whether we are developing the requisite skills fast 
enough to keep pace with the developing problems. 

Why have we not examined our human relations in the past? 

One of the chief reasons why people shy away from a 
straightforward examination of their human-relations tech- 
niques is that, to a much greater extent than is true of other 
fields of technical specialization, every man is his own psy- 
chologist. Life is such that we all of us have come to some 
conclusions about what kind of motives make people work 
and about how to deal with them. The result is that we are 
much less apt to modify our existing notions for those of the 
trained worker in the field than we are in the case of, for in- 
stance, electronics or chemistry. 

We are particularly wedded to our own psychological con- 
cepts because they have been built up over a long period of 
time, and our techniques of dealing with people are peculiarly 
our own. Indeed, our ways of dealing with people are the 
expression of the intangible that we call "personality." We 
may notice that when we describe someone "He is friendly, 
trustworthy, amusing, thoughtful . . ." or "He is hostile, ag- 
gressive, withdrawn . . ." we are using words that describe 
the way he behaves in his relations with others. Our personal- 
ities are a summary of our techniques in human relations, and 
as such they are very close to us and not freely exposed to 
earnest scrutiny. Moreover our ways of reacting to people and 
of working with them have often been built up in traumatic 
and unpleasant circumstances, so that the force that keeps us 
from looking at them squarely is strengthened. We have all 
learned methods for dealing with snubs, with deference, with 
domination, with stubbornness, and the like, and the tech- 
niques have been internalized and made part of our own ego- 
defenses so that we tend not to examine them. 

In the industrial hierarchy the situation is even more com- 
pelling. In the general case, the superior, at any level, is in the 
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position he is because of the degree of success he has had in 
dealing with others. He is what he is because of the tech- 
niques of human relations. Since his success and security 
depend on them, it engenders too much anxiety for him to 
question whether or not the techniques he used in dealing 
with others are the best possible. To challenge them is to 
challenge the foundations on which his present success is 
built. It is perhaps for this reason that "success" courses and 
"personality" courses are most supported by those who feel 
that they are not particularly successful in their relations with 
others. Actually, to the extent that a man is a success in a 
hierarchical organization, he underwrites more responsibility 
in dealing with people, and it is the more successful, rather 
than the less successful, who could most profitably utilize an 
inventory of current skills, and the improvement of a training 
course. 

One other large barrier customarily opposes the explicit 
examination of techniques of dealing with people an ethical 
question. It is often objected that an analysis of ways of work- 
ing with people and an attempt to acquire skills in dealing 
with them is manipulative and hence morally wrong. "People 
shouldn't be pushed around by high-powered propaganda 
techniques that make them do things they don't want to, or 
by subtle psychological skills that mislead them concerning 
why they are doing things." A good deal of this objection 
seems to disappear when we separate the skills themselves 
from the ends to which they are employed. The utilization of 
skills to manipulate people toward ends that are not in their 
best interest is reprehensible, as is the use of certain kinds of 
motivational levers that are culturally taboo. This, however, 
should not logically condemn the investigation of, and im- 
provement in, techniques of dealing with people in general; 
indeed, in a human society, they are not optional We are born 
into an interdependent environment, where we cannot pro- 
vide for our own needs, and we are successful to the extent 
that someone else provides for them. As the individual grows 
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and takes a place in a more complex society, he is even more 
dependent on others, and his survival is completely depend- 
ent on the degree to which he can get others to do certain 
things for him and to accept certain services from him in 
return. We are inextricably enmeshed in interdependence. 
Consequently we must achieve many of our needs through 
others and they through us. There can be little room to ques- 
tion whether it is right to "use" others in this way. We must 
work through others to survive. The moral issue relates to the 
way in which we "use" them and the ends to which we "use" 
them, but not to the basic fact of manipulation. Since we must 
work through people, it behooves us to acquire sufficient skill 
at it so that the relationships can continue and can function 
smoothly and fruitfully. 

The role of human factors among management's problems 

AD these considerations force us more and more to an in- 
creased consideration of the problems of relationships among 
people in industry. This is not to suggest, however, that prob- 
lems of human relations constitute the main problem in 
industry or that improved social techniques will offer a cure 
for all of management's problems. We seem to have tended, 
in industrial personnel thinking, to drift from panacea to 
panacea in a search for solutions. We have had fanatical de- 
votees of efficiency systems, rationalized wage-payment 
plans, multiple management, and the like, many of which 
seem to have been presented as a remedy for all ills. It is not 
suggested here that an understanding of human relations is 
such a universal medicine, but an attempt will be made to 
describe, in its proper perspective, one of the forces acting 
on a business. 

We need to see an industrial organization as an organism 
imbedded in a field of forces. It has many pressures within, 
and the forces that are pushing and pulling inside it may well 
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be characteristic of the particular business: the history and 
tradition of the plant, the nature of its product or the raw 
material, the investment per worker required to tool for pro- 
duction, and the like. There are a host of problems of this sort 
within any business which are definitive with respect to a 
single organization, and which provide pressures character- 
istic of the particular plant. The plant is also subject to an- 
other group of stresses and strains from outside; it is im- 
bedded in a field of forces which play on it from outside and 
which also shape its problems and help to determine the 
appropriate solutions. Its competitive position, its position in 
a local labor market, its relation to the community or to the 
resources on which it draws for raw materials may be impor- 
tant pressures. The combination of all these forces, internal 
and external, provides problems which are special to each 
plant and organization, and makes it virtually impossible to 
offer general solutions which apply to all. A change in one of 
the factors influences the operation of the others; any change 
must work toward maintaining a kind of equilibrium in these 
forces which is necessary for continued working, In these 
terms, the problems and remedies must be surveyed for par- 
ticular plants at particular times. General solutions are dan- 
gerous and difficult. 

In the midst of all this, however, we can count on having 
with us in any organization a group of people who must main- 
tain a high level of efficient interactions for the business to 
run smoothly. The problem of the effective utilization of the 
human resources of the plant is one that is most common to 
all, though the particular solutions may not be the same from 
case to case. It is to this area of the set of problems of a busi- 
ness that this discussion is directed. It may have greater or 
less weight depending on the particular plant and the par- 
ticular time, but it will always be a point that must be checked 
and evaluated as a trouble spot in an audit of the external and 
internal forces shaping the success or failure of a business. 
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The business will have, as one element, a reliance on the 
productive efficiency of a group of people. If we can under- 
stand the nature of these people better and know how to use 
this understanding in management practices and policies, we 
can work toward the control of one of the factors in the com- 
plex set of problems presented by a modern business organ- 
ization. 



CHAPTER 

The Nature of People 



In order to know more about the nature of people at work 
and to see more clearly the factors that underlie their inter- 
actions in the work situation, we must look at some of the 
basic principles having to do with the nature of people. 
There is no attempt, in this chapter, to present an exhaustive 
coverage of the principles of human behavior, but we must 
touch briefly on some of the areas that are particularly rele- 
vant to the problem of human relations in industry. We shall 
have to examine with particular care three fields that come 
into all our experiences with human beings in the work situa- 
tion: first, the problem of learning and the way in which 
behavior is modified, second, the kind of motives that acti- 
vate behavior, and finally, the way in which people shape 
their attitudes about the world around them. 

The problem of learning and the Law of Effect 

We are constantly faced, in industry, with the problem of 
making changes in behavior. The job of management is very 
seldom to keep people doing exactly as they are doing. Usu- 
ally we either want a group of people to start doing something 
that they aren't doing now, or to stop doing something that 
they are doing. Almost always, the big problems come in 
changing behavior. Since a large part of human activity is 
involved in the process of modifying behavior patterns and 
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shaping them so that they will be more nearly goal-oriented, 
it is important for us to look at the processes that occur and 
the principles that govern them, so that we may utilize these 
principles efficiently in producing changes. 

Psychologists speak frequently of a principle of learning 
which is called "the Law of Effect." It means, simply, that 
behavior which seems to lead to reward tends to be repeated, 
while behavior which seems not to lead to reward or seems to 
lead to punishment tends not to be repeated. It is not a par- 
ticularly complicated principle, but it is very important in 
shaping behavior. For some reason, we all seem to be able to 
keep it clearly in mind and to use it in practice when we are, 
for example, housebreaking a dog, but when we become in- 
volved in more complicated situations in human interactions 
we lose track of it. The principle is exactly the same in human 
behavior, and it is essential for us to see it clearly in the cases 
in which we want to modify behavior. 

It is part of the superior's role in a hierarchical organiza- 
tion that he controls many, if not most, of the rewards that are 
available to subordinates. All people at work are looking for 
the satisfaction of many of their needs. We shall have to go 
into the kinds of needs that motivate people a little later on, 
but the fact remains that everyone is constantly striving for 
need- satisfactions. It is part of the nature of the situation 
that, at work, the superior controls many of the means to 
need-satisfaction. By the proper use of his control of the 
means for need-satisfaction, he can provide or withhold re- 
wards at appropriate times. When we remember the principle 
of the Law of Effect that behavior which seems to be re- 
warded tends to be repeated, while that which seems not to 
lead to reward or seems to lead to punishment tends to be 
eliminated it is clear that the superior has a great opportu- 
nity for shaping behavior. Indeed, whether he is conscious 
of it or not, the superior is bound to be constantly shaping the 
behavior of his subordinates by the way in which he utilizes 
the rewards that are at his disposal, and he will inevitably 
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modify the behavior patterns of his work group thereby. For 
this reason, it is important to see as clearly as possible what is 
going on, so that the changes can be planned and chosen in 
advance, rather than simply accepted after the fact. 

An example may make the point clear in its application to 
industrial practice. It is not at all uncommon to hear members 
of management describe a situation in which two applicants 
for a promotion are nearly equal in merit. The poorer one, 
however, let us say, has considerably more seniority. Al- 
though there is leeway in the contract for a promotion on the 
basis of merit, the man with the greater seniority is promoted, 
in order to avoid argument. It is also not at all uncommon to 
hear the same people say at another time, "Our biggest prob- 
lem is that people don't try hard any more, the way they used 
to. They used to figure that if they worked hard they'd get 
ahead, but now they just figure that if they wait long enough 
they'll be promoted, so they sweat it out rather than trying 
to do a good job." The members of management, in these 
cases, are not entitled to express surprise or dissatisfaction at 
their subordinates' performance. The reason the subordinates 
produce the kind of behavior they do is because they have 
been trained to behave that way. They have been shown that 
rewards come for seniority and not for merit. According to 
the principle, the behavior that seems to lead to reward tends 
to be repeated, while the behavior that seems not to lead to 
reward tends to be dropped out. The way in which the reward 
is administered determines the behavior. 

This does not mean that rewards for seniority are bad. 
Long service deserves compensations. However, in order to 
produce the kind of behavior we want, we should not let it 
become confused with other kinds of reward that are prop- 
erly designed to encourage other types of activity. Protection 
by virtue of seniority is a reward for certain kinds of behavior 
which we want to encourage, as well as an obligation to the 
senior worker. However, if we want to encourage quality in 
performance, in addition to simple long-term service, we 
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should be careful that the rewards for the two do not overlap, 
and that they do not compete with each other. Clear-cut 
rewards must be retained for merit and must be clearly struc- 
tured so that they are seen as such. 

A similar situation develops in all kinds of small everyday 
administrations which do not seem, at first glance, to be re- 
wards or punishments, but which operate that way just the 
same. We often hear it said, "The men in the work force don t 
ever give a thought to ways to do their jobs better." We think 
of this as a general characteristic of a group of people. But 
have we trained them to act this way, or have we, on the other 
hand, provided actual rewards in practice for just such think- 
ing about the job? When someone approaches a foreman with 
a suggestion about something to do, does the foreman imply 
by his tone and manner, "Your job is to do the work I'll do 
the planning"? This can be as effective a punishment, or at 
least lack of reward, as many more carefully planned acts, 
and these small everyday occurrences are the day-by-day 
administrations of reward and punishment by which the su- 
perior shapes the behavior of his subordinates. Underlying 
the process throughout, we have the principle of the Law of 
Effect : that behavior which seems not to lead to reward, or to 
lead to punishment, tends not to be repeated. As we go on to 
other problems and practices of dealing with people we shall 
see this principle coming into play repeatedly. 

One often hears members of bank managements complain 
that their tellers are not sufficiently zealous in building good 
customer contact. They wish the teller would realize that the 
bank's continued success depends on the customer, and make 
him feel welcome and well treated. Too often, they say, when 
a depositor approaches the window, the teller gives the im- 
pression that he has been interrupted in an important job (if, 
indeed, the customer hasn't been made to wait while the 
teller finishes adding his column of figures) and that the cus- 
tomer will throw his figures out of balance by making a trans- 
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action. Why does this kind of thing happen? The members of 
management might well ask themselves whether they have 
trained the tellers to do just this and, if so, whether this is the 
way they should be trained. The teller has found all his re- 
wards in the past for careful balancing of the books, and his 
punishments for failures in this line. He has probably never 
been rewarded or punished for his treatment of customers. 
Under these circumstances, an understanding of the Law of 
Effect will let us predict certainly what will happen. Those 
behaviors which seem to lead to reward (balancing the 
books ) will tend to be repeated; those behaviors which seem 
not to lead to reward ( dealing with the customers well ) will 
tend to be eliminated. The bank will suffer. Because of the 
overriding nature of the problem of control within banks, 
they have often slipped inadvertently into a policy which 
they would never make explicit: balancing the books is the 
only important thing. From this implicit policy has flowed a 
daily training which has taught the teller how to behave: bal- 
ance the books at all costs; anything which interrupts that 
task is a liability. There has never been a real decision to train 
the tellers this way, but the silent focusing on the problem of 
control has put it into the actions of every level of manage- 
ment, and because the subordinates are subject to the opera- 
tion of the Law of Effect, it works as a training policy. 

What could be done differently? No one would ask that 
management adopt a policy that it doesn't matter whether 
the books balance, as long as the customers are happy. As in 
the case of the example a little earlier concerning promotion 
on merit or seniority, both aspects of the teller's work are 
important. Rewards must be provided both for his balancing 
and for his customer contact, and they must be kept separate 
and distinct, so that it is possible to create a situation where 
both kinds of behavior tend to be repeated. In order to do 
this it is necessary to be clear and explicit about the aims of 
the business, about the things that need to be done, and about 
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the rewards that are provided for doing these things. Other- 
wise we slip into the situation of inadvertently training out an 
essential pattern of behavior. 

One further point should be made clear before we leave 
the Law of Effect. We must be careful to notice that it is 
stated that "behavior which seems to lead to reward tends to 
be repeated, and behavior which seems not to lead to reward 
or seems to lead to punishment tends not to be repeated." It 
is not always true that the behavior which in fact leads to 
reward, or which was the boss's reason for providing the re- 
ward, will be seen to be the path to reward by the subordi- 
nate. If the reward occurs too long after the behavior, it may 
be ineffective; if the connection between the behavior and 
the reward is difficult to see, it may be ineffective. Moreover, 
in many cases the subordinate may mistakenly assume that a 
reward came for a particular bit of behavior which was not at 
all what management intended to reward. We shall see in 
more detail later on how this problem of the subordinate's 
making sense of the world and organizing things in his own 
mind complicates the picture. Here we need simply to realize 
that the effective rewards are those that he has put with a 
particular bit of behavior. In addition to providing reward 
and punishment, management must accept the responsibility 
for seeing that the appropriate connection between behavior 
and reward is appreciated by the recipient of the reward. 

There is some evidence, in the laboratory, that those be- 
haviors which are followed by reward tend to be repeated 
whether or not the individual is aware of the connection. 
Learning is probably not as effective in this situation as it is 
when the connection is clear, but it is not impossible, either. 
This means that in many cases where it is difficult to maintain 
a close contact in the employee's mind between behavior and 
reward where the situation is too complex, or the time too 
long, or the like it is still possible to rely on the operation of 
the Law of Effect. This kind of "silent" operation of the 
principle only points up the responsibility of management for 
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the consistent provision of rewards in modifying behavior. 
It would be well, at this point, to say another word about 
the operation of reward and punishment under the Law of 
Effect. We have so far spoken of them as if they operated 
equally, but in the opposite directions. This is not quite true. 
While it is true that those behaviors which seem to lead to 
punishment tend not to be repeated, it is also clear, in labora- 
tory experiments, that the most important effect of punish- 
ment is to produce variability of behavior, so that it becomes 
possible for the superior to provide reward for the desired 
behavior and hence increase its likelihood of repetition. 
Often the response to the positive side of the Law of Effect 
seems to be, "It's very well to talk about rewarding the kind 
of behavior that you want repeated. What do you do when it 
occurs so seldom that you don't get any chance to reward it?'* 
It is just here that the role of punishment is most effective. 
The consistent application of punishment in the face of un- 
desirable behavior leads the person to try other kinds of 
behavior from his repertoire of responses, and this variability 
makes it possible to find and reward the desired behavior. 

The nature of needs 

When we turn to the field of motivation we find another set 
of facts that are useful in considering the problem of people 
at work. All the behavior that we see around us is directed by 
a striving for the satisfaction of needs. All of life is a struggle 
to satisfy the many needs that everyone has, and it is a never- 
ending struggle, because the human being is built in such a 
way that as soon as he partially satisfies one or two needs 
several others are pressing on him and demanding attention. 
All the individual's life is spent in trying to satisfy his various 
needs, and the direction of his behavior is determined by the 
multiple pressures of the several needs that are acting on him 
at any one time. Since these are the determiners of behavior, 
we must look more closely at what they are and the way they 
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work, in order to understand and deal with the behavior they 
produce. 

There have been many descriptions of the kinds of needs 
that motivate human behavior, and many lists of needs have 
been worked out, ranging in length from explanations of all 
behavior in terms of two or three basic needs to very long 
lists that seem to account for each specific act by a new need. 
It is probably impossible to say at this time what is the correct 
list of needs, or how many there actually are. We simply do 
not know enough about the things that motivate human 
beings to give a final answer to the question, "What kind of 
needs and how many of them are there?" However, we can 
group them in a way that makes it possible for us to handle 
them, in a manner that will give us some insight into the way 
they work, and in particular, into their operation in the indus- 
trial setting. 

The classification of needs that has been developed out of 
his clinical experience by Dr. Walter Langer in Psychology 
and Human Living provides just such a useful tool. Dr. 
Langer distinguishes among three classes of needs: physical 
needs, social needs, and egoistic needs. 

Physical needs are the ones we are most familiar with, be- 
cause they are the most easily observed. They include the 
"tissue" needs the needs that are built into the organism as a 
result of the way the body is constructed. In this class we 
would put the needs for food and water, for air, temperature 
control, sleep, elimination, and the like. They are the most 
obvious needs that we observe in humans, and they are the 
things that we take care of first with the dollars-and-cents 
pay that we take home from work. We buy food and shelter 
of various kinds as a minimum prerequisite of existence, and 
in order to satisfy the most primitive of our needs. 

The second general class of needs is that of the social needs, 
They are the needs which find their end product in a particu- 
lar relationship with other people. We might list, for example, 
such a need as the drive for affiliation, for association with 
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other people. It has been variously referred to as "the herd 
instinct/' "gregariousness," and the like, but at base it points 
to the fact that man finds a satisfaction in associations with 
others and feels a real deprivation when it is not possible. 
We do not have to look far to see this need at work in deter- 
mining behavior. People are continually showing evidences of 
it in their family relationships, in their club activities, and in 
their patronizing crowded beaches on their vacations. All of 
us have felt the desire for companionship and, conversely, the 
pangs of loneliness. Indeed, the fact that solitary confinement 
is an extreme punishment for the recalcitrant prisoner is a 
testimony to the strength of the motive. 

The evidence of the operation of the need for affiliation at 
work is not hard to find. We see it in many studies of morale 
and in casual observations showing the importance that is 
placed on "a good bunch" at work, and most of us have chosen 
at one time or another to sacrifice certain aspects of a particu- 
lar job in order to take advantage of the presence of a pre- 
ferred group of people at some other job. The force of the 
need for affiliation in the industrial situation becomes even 
more clear when we see the compelling effectiveness with 
which a group can put pressure on one of its members who, 
let us say, exceeds the tacit group-set level of production. 
When he goes to the locker room or the washbasin and finds 
that conversation stops and people turn away from him, or 
when he walks home alone repeatedly, the deprivation pro- 
vides a potent force to bring him into line. 

Another need which has as its primary aim a relationship 
with others is the need for affection both to be the recipient 
and the giver of affection. Throughout all relationships, from 
early interactions with one's parental family to a man's own 
family in adult life, the need to be the object of affection and 
to be affectionate toward someone else plays a large part. It 
is often evident in less clearly marked forms in many friend- 
ships and loyalties that are marked by stronger bonds and a 
more individualized relationship than is characteristic of a 
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simple need for affiliation. It may even be that this need sup- 
plies the motive power for a feeling of loyalty toward institu- 
tions and companies, and that part of the return that an em- 
ployee finds in feeling wanted and cherished by his company 
partakes of the need for affection, 

Our need for nurturance also falls under this heading. 
Again, it is a need that works in two directions we have both 
a need to care for someone else and to be cared for ourselves 
but it is a social need in that it is primarily oriented toward 
a kind of relationship with others. The things that flow from it 
are commonplace the pleasure one takes in looking out for 
the welfare, comfort, and safety of others, and, conversely, 
the pleasure that we all take from time to time in relaxing in 
the attention that someone else gives to our needs. 

All these are social needs, and there are many more of 
them. It is hard to say how many more of them there are or 
just what they are. They include all those motives determin- 
ing behavior that have their origin or their end in establish- 
ing a particular relationship with others. They have a wide 
field of application in human behavior, both at work and out- 
side of work, and it will pay us to examine the operation of 
these needs in the industrial situation later on. 

The third group of needs falls under the head of egoistic 
needs. They are distinguished from the social needs by the 
fact that their goal is not primarily a relation with other peo- 
ple, but primarily a particular view of one's self or ego. Other 
people are often the means for egoistic need-satisfaction, but 
the end is primarily in a condition of one's self. For instance, 
a need for dominance may be thought of as one of the egoistic 
needs. To be sure, other people are necessary in the achieve- 
ment of dominance, and in this sense the relation with others 
is important, but it is the fact of domination that supplies the 
motive power of the egoistic need to the dominator. 

Egoistic motives are the things that are satisfied when one 
can give a satisfactory answer to the question, "Who am I?" 
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Egoistic motives are satisfied by recognition, by status signs, 
by being able to tell others what to do, by being set apart 
from the group, by being admitted into the inner circle, and 
the like. William Whyte, in his insightful Human Relations 
in the Restaurant Industry, tells of a case where the kitchen 
of a large restaurant was threatened with a work stoppage 
because the woman in charge of preparation of sea foods was 
going to walk off the job. A detailed look at her problem 
showed that her main complaint was that in the organization 
of the kitchen she was called the "fish woman"! She refused 
to do this work. She was perfectly happy to do the same work 
as "in charge of the preparation of sea foods/' but not as "fish 
woman." Who we are and how we can see ourselves and how 
we see others see us provide very important satisfactions and 
deprivations to us. We joke about calling the grease pit a 
"lubritorium," but it may well have psychological meaning. 
To be able to drive a company car provides satisfaction well 
beyond that involved in the sheer convenience or dollars-and- 
cents saving on transportation. 

Another example of the operation of egoistic needs in an 
industrial setting may help to make the meaning clear. A 
plant with a largely routine operation stood very low in pro- 
ductivity in the list of a group of such plants operating in 
various parts of the country. Management took a number of 
steps to correct this, none of them connected with the tech- 
nological aspect of the business, and soon brought the plant 
to the top of the list. Two of the things they did are particu- 
larly relevant here. In the first place, there had developed a 
tendency, as there often does in such operations, for the fore- 
man to call the personnel office in the morning and say, 
"Number 11305 isn't here today; I need a replacement." 
When the personnel office said, "Who is that?" the fore- 
man might say, "How do I know who it is? It's Number 
11305 send me another guy." The lack of individual- 
ity in the foreman's view of Number 11305 could prob- 
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ably be felt by the man and so deprived him of a certain meas- 
ure of egoistic need-satisfaction. It is not only when, in a 
movie, the headwaiter calls a customer by name that he seems 
to be a bigger man; on the job the minimum of recognition 
is at least to be recognized beyond, "Hey, you." In this case, 
each foreman was given a personnel card to fill out on each 
of his men. He was asked to list the man's name, address, 
wife's name, how many children, what age, previous job his- 
tory, hobbies, etc. The most important direction was that the 
foreman had to fill out the card without the man knowing that 
the foreman was getting the information! When he had the 
card filled out, the personnel office could throw them away; 
they already had the information. The real good was done 
when the foreman came to see his men as individuals instead 
of as "Number 11305." 

Similarly, as many men as possible were given training on 
jobs other than their own, even though the company found it 
cheaper to replace turnover by hiring in from the street than 
by transferring from another part of the line. It didn't help 
the company's personnel problem directly, but it did give the 
man a feeling of growing and accomplishment. Advances 
such as these in the provision of egoistic need-satisfactions 
probably materially aided the company's improved produc- 
tion. 

As was the case with social needs, there are many egoistic 
needs. One might mention the need for achievement that is 
present in some degree in everyone, the need for acquisition, 
the need for autonomy, and the like. Again, it is hard to say 
exactly how many egoistic needs there are, and what they 
are. They encompass all those needs motivating human be- 
havior whose origin springs chiefly from an attempt to im- 
prove one's view of himself. Each of us can be thought of as 
operating in terms of an "ego-ideal" a set of values and 
ideals in terms of which he sees himself. All the behavior that 
builds him up in the direction of this ideal provides need- 
satisfaction in the service of egoistic needs. 
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Frustration and conflict among needs 

All human motives can be classified under these three 
headings, and we can use this systematization to examine 
more closely what kind of motives are operating in the work 
situation. We tend to pay, primarily, in terms of physical 
need-satisfactions. We pay in terms of dollars and cents with 
which one can buy the means of satisfying hunger, thirst, and 
the like. There is no question but what there is often a good 
deal of egoistic need-satisfaction in dollars-and-cents pay, 
particularly if the pay is large, or large relative to -that of 
one's friends, but the primary return of pay is physical. There 
is a host of opportunities for social and egoistic need-satis- 
factions at work, and they necessarily serve a worker as part 
of his pay. Consequently, it is important for us to look at jobs 
to see whether they are constructed so that the rewards of 
social and egoistic need-satisfactions are geared to producing 
the kind of behavior that is desirable in terms of the institu- 
tion's objectives. 

In many cases we have constructed situations that pit these 
need-satisfactions against one another, rather than harness- 
ing them together, so that the result is a conflict that detracts 
from the motive force of each need and places the worker in 
a frustrating situation. An example of this kind of situation 
was referred to before, in the case where an incentive-pay 
system promises a worker more physical need-satisfaction in 
return for more work, but does it only at the expense of his 
social need-satisfaction if he violates the group culture by ex- 
ceeding the group norm of production. When such a situation 
is allowed to occur, the amount of dollars-and-cents pay that 
has to be paid out to produce unit increase is disproportionate 
to the return, if it can be effective at all in producing an in- 
crease. It is equivalent to driving with the brakes on. It is in- 
efficient in the extreme, and in many cases the situation can 
be restructured so that the social need-satisfaction is accom- 
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plished in return for the same behavior as the increased phys- 
ical need-satisfaction. Wherever the group can be brought to 
see higher production levels as a group goal, for instance, the 
two motives will work together instead of against one an- 
other. 

A good example of this conflict between physical need- 
satisfactions on the one hand and social and egoistic need- 
satisfactions on the other is to be found in Man on the Assem- 
bly Line, by Charles Walker and Robert H. Guest. In a de- 
tailed study of workers at an automobile assembly plant, it 
was found that the median earnings of workers was about 
$60, compared with a median of $42 on their last job. On the 
other hand, a survey about what they liked about their pres- 
ent job and their previous job showed that six times as many 
people mentioned disliking their assembly-line job as men- 
tioned disliking their previous job; three times as many people 
spoke of liking their previous job as spoke of liking the 
assembly-line job. They are getting more pay for doing what 
they don't want to do. The two kinds of need-satisfactions are 
opposed, and the result is to pay more in terms of physical 
need-satisfactions in order to compensate for the deprivations 
of egoistic and social need-satisfactions that are involved in 
the assembly-line job. Walker quotes them as saying things 
like, "I'd take any job that would pay the same amount of 
money . . . ," "I'd prefer a job off assembly-line work . . . 
if I could get the same money." These comments sound like 
men who are settling for more money in return for less of 
something else. What else are they losing? Of all the things 
these men spoke of as liking on the assembly-line job, 95 per 
cent were pay and only 5 per cent were the job content; on 
their previous (nonassembly) job, about 50 per cent of the 
"likes" were pay and 50 per cent were job content. When the 
psychological characteristics of the job are investigated, the 
picture becomes even clearer. Repetitive jobs were men- 
tioned as "disliked" 9 to 1; the more different operations on a 
job, the more it tended to be liked; many men complained 
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that the lack of a chance to talk and joke with other men was 
one reason for not liking the job. These aspects of the job 
description are all things that flow from the deskilling which 
minimizes the cost of turnover, the routinization and mecha- 
nization that increase the productive efficiency of the me- 
chanical aspects of the plant. Are they equally efficient in 
human terms? As one clue to this we might notice that the 
automobile industry, where these developments are at then- 
most extreme, pays an average wage 25 per cent higher than 
the average of all manufacturing. This sounds very much as 
if it is necessary to pay more to make up for other things the 
job lacks. We might well ask whether it is not possible to 
build a job layout that will maximize human motivation as 
well as mechanical effectiveness. 

Similarly, we often pit social and egoistic need-satisfac- 
tions against one another. Many times men avoid or refuse an 
opportunity for advancement to f oremanship, suggesting that 
they don't want the extra responsibility, or aren't good lead- 
ers, or the like. In many cases it seems probable that the 
opportunity for self-aggrandizement inherent in a promotion 
to f oremanship is actually threatening to cut the man off from 
social relations with his group, and in the face of the conflict 
he chooses the latter rather than take the promotion and lose 
his affiliations. The effectiveness of increased pay (physical 
need-satisfaction ) and increased ego-aggrandizement in the 
job lose out in competing with the social need. 

When we begin to see the opportunities for social and 
egoistic need-satisfactions at work, they seem to spring up 
all over. There are many opportunities for social relations at 
work that do not necessarily interfere with production, and it 
is often possible to increase greatly the feeling of group mem- 
bership on the part of the work force and thereby provide 
real social need-satisfaction. In many cases, we should se- 
verely question those production layouts, working rules, and 
practices which have grown up and which act to limit social 
relationships on the job. They seem, often, to have had their 
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origin in an unformulated notion that if people enjoy some- 
thing it can't be good for them and must be interfering with 
production. This is exactly parallel with the notion a rem- 
nant of our Puritan culture that medicine, to be good for 
you, must taste bad. No one could formulate and defend that 
notion explicitly, but how many of us betray a hidden faith in 
it? Similarly, many management practices seem to be based 
on the theory that, for instance, inspection lines should not be 
set up so operators face one another because they will chat all 
day, and when they are standing around having a good time 
they are ipso facto not doing their work. Perhaps if we were 
to maximize the opportunities for social interaction at work 
we would greatly increase the over-all return the employee 
gets from the job and thereby improve morale and conse- 
quently his view of the job itself. 

An example will illustrate the kind of thing that is involved 
here. In a large central office of a utility, it had been the prac- 
tice to operate a single large room full of girl clerks 100 of 
them sorting bills as they came in from the service line. 
The work was relatively tedious and exacting, and the de- 
partment had always been one where turnover, absenteeism, 
and mistakes were real problems. The company eventually 
changed the layout of the workroom as a part of other work 
on the building. The single large room was now broken up 
into a series of rooms, with about ten girls in each room. Al- 
though the nature of the work was the same, the absenteeism, 
turnover, and mistakes all went down. Instead of being one 
of a very large group, without any individuality, each girl was 
now a member of a small enough group so that she could see 
herself as a person in it. Instead of feeling, when she woke up 
in the morning with a cold, "Id better stay home, they'll 
never miss me," she may now have felt, *Td better go in any- 
way; Mary and Sue and Jane will have to do my share if I'm 
not there/' The old organization minimized the opportunities 
for either social or egoistic need-satisfaction. It is hard to feel 
that you are an important member of a group of 100, and 
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friendships almost inevitably lead to cliques. On the other 
hand, the new layout of the work facilitated both a feeling of 
association with the individual members of the work group 
and a feeling of individual importance, as the individual 
changed from being 1 per cent of the group to being 10 per 
cent. 

The same kind of principle works in the reverse direction. 
In the British coal industry it was the practice for many years 
to have the workers mine in small teams. A "hewer" and his 
mate, with perhaps the assistance of a boy, would make a 
separate contract with the management to work a particular 
area of the face of the vein. These men did the whole job 
drilling, blasting, picking, loading, and transporting the coal. 
They worked as a close unit and depended on one another. 
Subsequent technological developments made it more eco- 
nomical to mine by the "longwalT method, according to 
which the work was divided into shifts. A longer section of 
the seam was worked at a time, and a group of forty to fifty 
men worked at once. One shift drilled and blasted; a second 
dislodged the coal; a third filled the cars and transported the 
coal to the surface. This change meant two things psycholog- 
ically. In the first place, it destroyed the primary face-to-face 
group whose members depended on one another for both 
safety and production. In the second place, it spread the men 
out geographically so that the structure of the larger group 
was even less accessible to the men. The result of these 
changes has been a considerably increased accident rate; bad 
feeling between the shifts, who tend to blame the last shift 
for the condition of the workings and for safety hazards; a 
kind of overindividualism, which destroys much of the co- 
operative spirit on the job; and the like. While the change 
has some technical improvement, it has been introduced at 
the expense of some real liabilities in the psychological cli- 
mate on the job. Social need-satisfactions have been severely 
limited, with attendant difficulties. One wonders whether it 
would not have been possible, with more mature considera- 
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tion, to introduce a plan which retained the technological 
advantages of the new system, without working so ineffi- 
ciently with respect to the motive power of the individuals. 

It is instructive to ask why it is that the boss sometimes 
seems to work longer and, in some ways, harder than the 
subordinates. Or, similarly, we might ask why it is that many 
workers will do a mediocre job on a production line all day 
and go home in the evening to sweat blood building a perfect 
boat in a bottle. A large part of the answer may be in the fact 
that the job means something to the boss that it doesn't to the 
subordinate, because it has social and egoistic need-satisfac- 
tions for him that are not present in the way the subordinate's 
job is set up. The boat in the bottle plays a very different role 
in the need-satisfactions of the hobbyist from the work prod- 
uct that he makes all day at the shop. We have more and more 
shaped our production processes so that we must pay for out- 
put chiefly in terms of physical need-satisfactions to the ex- 
clusion of all others. It seems doubtful if it is psychologically 
possible, even if it were not prohibitively expensive, to pro- 
vide enough dollars-and-cents pay to substitute for the social 
and egoistic need-satisfactions that are possible and that 
should be made available in work. 

We need to ask ourselves searchingly whether jobs can't 
be improved in these respects. Are there the opportunities 
for social interactions that are possible without interfering 
with production? Have we developed all the opportunities 
possible for egoistic need-satisfactions in the form of problem- 
solving possibilities, opportunities to acquire skills and 
knowledge, chances to advance relative to one's ego-ideal? In 
many cases these opportunities are not present because the 
subordinate's need-satisfactions in these areas seem to con- 
flict with the superior's. Many a superior has increased his 
own egoistic need-satisfaction by achieving a momentary 
dominance as he says, "Come on, break up the gabbing and 
get back to work/' but it is worthwhile questioning whether 
the resulting increase in production offsets the loss entailed 
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by the effect on the employees of the deprivation involved 
in their submission to domination and the inhibition of their 
social satisfactions. Another common phenomenon occurs 
when superiors at all levels of the management hierarchy 
hoard information and tell their subordinates "only what 
they need to know." To do this greatly increases the ego- 
aggrandizement of the superior. It is a hallmark of the supe- 
rior that he knows more of the over-all picture than the man 
lower down. Consequently, to hold back information shores 
up and makes more secure the superior's superiority. It may 
hamper the subordinate's work either directly in his lack of 
information, or indirectly in his lack of feeling that he has 
an over-all view of what he is doing and that he is in the confi- 
dence of management. But it does pay rewards to the superior 
when he can say, with a knowing look, "Well, we've got some 
big plans that you don't need to worry about. You just turn 
out the widgets and we'll take care of the rest of it." We only 
need to question whether it is worth it to the company to 
have him feel that way. 

It is certainly clear that these kinds of motivational prob- 
lems are not peculiar to subordinates. Managers have egoistic 
motives, too, and their satisfactions are an important part of 
the company's over-all activity. We only need to wonder 
whether they are being obtained in the most effective way. 
There is certainly an egoistic satisfaction in the mere fact of 
being boss, of being the number-one man, of being the one to 
whom the others must come for direction. Indeed, if it were 
not for this kind of return, it probably would not be worth it 
for the boss to be the boss. The responsibility and work are so 
great that we could not afford to pay enough dollars and 
cents to make it worth it. The manager needs the egoistic 
satisfaction. In some cases, however, it may interfere with the 
satisfactions of others. There are still industries in America 
where a junior executive must ask permission to marry. In 
banks this may be rationalized on the theory that if a man 
marries when he is making too little he will be tempted to 
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put his hand in the till. However, the restriction on the man's 
autonomy in a very personal matter is extreme, and it may 
deteriorate into a case where management goes far beyond 
the needs of the situation in determining what action the 
subordinate can take. This may well provide gratification to 
the superior but at considerable cost to the employee. On the 
other hand, many large organizations have explicit formal 
policies about the size of desk and the length of nap on the 
rug that goes with an executive position of a particular level. 
These outward signs of status are rewarding to the man who 
advances in the hierarchy, and may provide him with a fair 
part of his pay for working without being as expensive to the 
person who doesn't have them. Status symbols are effective 
only to the extent that they imply that people below that level 
don't have the status, but they do not affect those lower down 
as directly as in the case of management's decision about 
marriage, for instance. Throughout, we must realize that the 
same motivational principles apply to superior and subordi- 
nate, and both must achieve satisfaction in the same organ- 
ization. 

These are the kinds of places where we have failed to take 
account of the full range of human motivations in designing 
work situations, and these and others like them are the areas 
that we must scrutinize carefully for improvement in oppor- 
tunities for social and egoistic need-satisfactions, for it seems 
clearly impossible to attempt to substitute physical need- 
satisfactions for all the others that are possible. What does it 
cost to design a production layout where no one knows his 
role in the over-all finished product, but only tightens a 
clamp? It may well be a more efficient way to handle mate- 
rials, but is it a more efficient way to handle people? What 
does it cost to design an operation so that it is clear to the 
men who work it that the requirements are being built so that 
anyone can do the jobs, and each man is almost immediately 
replaceable from the labor pool? It must detract from his 
creative effort to feel that his individual contribution and 
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skills are not essential, and it must add greatly to his insecu- 
rity to feel that no amount of effort and improvement can 
make much difference in his indispensability. Changes of this 
sort seem not only to involve costs in dollars and cents, as we 
increase wages to make up for other satisfactions, but to cost 
irreplaceably in terms of a different attitude toward the job 
and toward one's self that is growing in production industries. 

One of the major effects of our technological progress has 
been the deskilling that is its almost necessary concomitant. 
As we take the skill of the individual out of the job we lessen 
his egoistic reward. We also rob him of a dependence on him- 
self in many ways, since his peculiar abilities are no longer so 
necessary, and the job has been built to replace him with 
maximum ease. In view of this threat to long-term security, 
and the fact that he cannot depend on himself, it is no wonder 
that there is a growing tendency to demand fringe benefits 
from the company. The demand for contractual security is a 
natural outgrowth of the fact that the man has been deprived 
of the kind of security that comes from his own peculiar 
worth. When he can't depend on himself in the way he once 
could, he must have contractual assurance that he will be 
taken care of in the future, that if he is sick he will be paid 
during the period when he can so easily be replaced, and 
that his unemployment will be underwritten by someone. In 
the face of these deprivations, a demand for security arises 
which strikes the company, the state, and the national gov- 
ernment. It is one of the pressing social problems of our time 
to know what aspect of the social organization should accept 
the responsibility for replacing the kinds of security which 
deskilling and technological progress have stolen. Our in- 
creased standard of living is built on this kind of change. We 
must face the social price it costs, however, at the same time 
that we are accepting its benefits. 

In addition to the demand for security that arises from this 
depersonalization that comes with deskilling, it seems likely 
that much of the motivation for union organization comes 
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from the same source. In the face of technical developments 
which rob the man of his individual bargaining power by 
depriving him of his individual worth, the only solution is to 
band himself with others to regain the power he may have 
had before. Big business grows from technological change 
and from the need to amortize the cost of change over a large 
volume. Its psychological implications breed big unionism 
equally surely. Again, we cannot enjoy the fruits of improved 
methods without devising new social techniques to contain 
in our society the by-products of the change. If we keep these 
relationships in mind in considering the nature of people at 
work, it may help us to understand the development of to- 
day's industrial pattern. 

The hierarchical character of needs 

One aspect of the dynamics of the way in which motives 
operate needs special emphasis in connection with the prob- 
lem of motivation at work. As we look at the three classes of 
needs, the physical needs clearly seem to be more basic, more 
fundamental, more elementary than the social and egoistic 
needs, This relationship often leads us to believe, erroneously, 
that if sufficient satisfaction is provided at the basic level 
there is less need for satisfaction of 'liigher-order needs," 
or that the satisfaction of social and egoistic needs can have 
a substitute value for the satisfaction of basic physical needs. 
When these viewpoints are expressed in terms of the indus- 
trial environment they mean that if jobs are plentiful, wages 
good, and tenure secure, relatively less attention need be paid 
to the other need-satisfactions, which then seem to have 
somewhat the aspect of froth or window dressing. Again, it 
is sometimes thought that when wages are low, jobs insecure, 
and working conditions physically poor, enough attention to 
social and egoistic need-satisfactions can compensate for the 
inadequacies in physical need-satisfaction. Both these propo- 
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sitions seem to be based on a mistaken notion of the hierarch- 
ical character of needs. 

It has been said that man does not live by bread alone. The 
emphasis that is placed here on the provision of social and 
egoistic satisfactions is in entire agreement with the first im- 
plications of the statement. However, it has also been pointed 
out that man does live by bread alone when there is no 
bread. Because of their fundamental character, a threat of 
deprivation to the basic physical needs makes them all-perva- 
sive and compelling as motives and temporarily eliminates 
the action of higher-order needs. The explorer, lost in the 
desert, is primarily motivated by thirst. He places little pre- 
mium on companionship as such, and the status of his ego- 
ideal is of relatively little interest to him in comparison with 
his desire for simple survival. The threat to his existence by 
deprivation of physical need-satisfactions temporarily crowds 
out the importance of higher-order needs. When he finds his 
way again, and feels secure in the attainment of food and 
water and shelter, his needs for affiliation, for achievement, 
for nurturance, and the like may again take on paramount 
roles. 

The same situation occurs in our industrial culture. As our 
jobs become more secure because of labor-management 
agreements, as pension plans and social security provide for 
our futures, the potential threat to future satisfaction of our 
physical needs is very much lessened. The opportunity for 
other need-satisfactions, and consequently their force, in- 
crease. It is for this reason that the current social gains in 
working conditions, Federal old-age plans, a full-employment 
economy, and the like greatly increase the pressure that is put 
on management to provide opportunities for satisfactions in 
the higher-order needs. In the face of serious threats local 
unemployment, gross inflation, and the like we can expect a 
reduction in the role of social and egoistic needs as the basic 
physical needs resume their primacy. However, barring such 
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developments we can probably expect the physical drives to 
seem to recede, while other motives assume a greater relative 
importance. 

It does not follow, however, that the primary drives have, 
in fact, assumed a less important role. Many morale studies in 
industry have grossly underestimated the importance of 
physical factors because current conditions of security with 
respect to physical need-satisfactions remove these motives 
from the center of thought and give more place to other 
drives. It is a quite common finding in recent morale studies 
to see that, among the things that are important at work, 
wages rank eighth or ninth in a list headed by such things as 
"a chance to work without too much supervision/' "a good 
bunch to work with," and the like. We would be very much 
mistaken if we took this to mean that wages are, in fact, not 
particularly important to the employee. In a period of relative 
security they are taken for granted. They are an essential, but 
they are assumed, so they are not mentioned. It is also as- 
sumed that the foreman will not use a whip, but it is taken for 
granted and not listed as one of the reasons for liking a job. 
However, if wages or the security of employment were threat- 
ened, the physical needs would quickly crowd to the head of 
the list, in a position commensurate with their primary role in 
the human's make-up. When physical needs are well satisfied, 
and when their future satisfaction seems secure, the situation 
puts more emphasis on the provision of opportunities for sat- 
isfaction of the higher-order needs. If basic needs are threat- 
ened, they will resume their original primacy and it will not 
be possible to provide substitute satisfaction in the form of 
social and egoistic needs. To overlook either of these proposi- 
tions and their operation in the industrial situation is to mis- 
take the nature of the interrelationship among needs, and to 
slip into serious mistakes in dealing with people at work. At 
the present state of our social gains with respect to job se- 
curity, the first of these two propositions is operating: under a 
condition of relative certainty of physical need-satisfaction, 
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an increased emphasis must be placed by management on 
the provision of opportunities for higher-order satisfactions. 

The development of needsdependence and independence 

One more point is worth looking into, in considering the 
motivation of men at work: the development of needs and the 
central role of the balance between dependence and inde- 
pendence in human behavior. The human infant is born into 
the world with a full set of physical needs, but without the 
equipment to satisfy them for himself. He is completely de- 
pendent on another agent to provide all the means for need- 
satisfaction indeed, all the means for survival for him. All 
of us know, in some measure, in adult life, this kind of de- 
pendence, and it has some very comfortable aspects, for it 
means that one need not worry about one's own wants, since 
their provision is someone else's province. When we go to the 
hospital we feel a little of this situation. There is nothing to 
do but he there while the nurse brings food and magazines 
and cigarettes, and one of the most comfortable aspects is that 
there is no pressure to do anything for yourself because you 
can't take care of yourself. Eventually, this dependence 
becomes frustrating and irritating, because the same de- 
pendence on someone else to provide for you which means 
comfort also means that you are dependent on, and at the 
mercy of, the other, and there is nothing you can do about the 
failure of the agent to provide for your needs. You want to "do 
for" yourself. 

In whatever language, this problem must face the develop- 
ing infant very early. As he is accustomed to signal that he 
wants something by a lusty yell, and to receive instant satis- 
faction, he relaxes into the comfort of dependence. There 
must come a time, however, when perhaps baby yells and 
mother starts to him. Just then the telephone rings and she 
goes to answer it. Now the infant can begin to experience not 
only the frustration that is involved in being dependent, but a 
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very basic threat, since (at whatever level he realizes it) his 
very existence depends on the intercession of an agent to 
provide for him. As a result of this juxtaposition the fact 
that the infant is born with a set of needs, but is dependent 
on an agent to satisfy them there grow up simultaneously, 
two contradictory groups of drives one in the direction of 
dependence and one in the direction of independence. 

Many of the social needs seem to develop with the depend- 
ent side of the balance. Faced with the fact of a dependency, 
it seems natural that a desire to attach one's self to other 
people would arise in infants, and that the need for affiliation 
might arise simply because of the increased security involved 
in the presence of other people who can serve as agents to 
minister to needs. At very early ages it may be that the pres- 
ence of someone else, and particularly relationships with 
others, has a value in that it guarantees that someone else will 
be present to provide the means for need-satisfaction. It 
would not be surprising if there grew out of this drive for a 
relationship with others to assure satisfaction, a drive in the 
direction of strengthening the bond of the relationship and 
making the attachment between one's self and the other per- 
son as strong as possible, to assure the continued relationship. 
This may provide the nucleus for the later development of 
the drive for affection. Similarly, at this time, the need to be 
nurtured the need to be taken care of is present in the 
dependent relationship. 

At the same time, there is a growing awareness of self in 
the infant and a growing desire to escape from the threat that 
is implicit in dependency by being able to take care of one's 
self. In these origins of independence we begin to have a large 
part of the future personality of the individual, a develop- 
ment that is intimately connected with his egoistic needs. He 
begins to develop a need to have autonomy and to care for 
himself as a measure of protection against the insecurity of 
dependency, and with this comes a greater meaning of self 
and a drive for control over his environment and other 
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people, and the roots of many of the things that will later 
appeal" as egoistic needs. 

This concept of the development of needs is elaborated 
here for several reasons. For one thing, it helps us to under- 
stand the nature of the needs and their role in the individual's 
adjustment to life later on. For a second thing, it helps us to 
see that the problem of the balance between dependence and 
independence is a task that each individual faces in his de- 
velopment, and to realize that each of us is still marked by the 
particular degrees of dependence and independence that he 
achieved in formative periods. Consequently, each of us 
places different weights on the various needs that spring from 
these two sources, and has different problems in coping with 
any of the things that are related to dependence submission 
to authority, surrendering of autonomy, self-determination, 
and the like. Finally, it is important to see the origins of de- 
pendence and independence in infancy because they parallel 
so closely the situation in which the subordinate finds himself 
at work that we can profit by their examination. 

The superior controls most of the paths to need satisfac- 
tion. The subordinate must, in the nature of the case, depend 
on him for many of the things he hopes to accomplish at work. 
Consequently, he finds himself in a situation that is very like 
the infant's dilemma, and the similarity is more than mere 
analogy. An understanding of the one can greatly aid us in 
understanding the problems and processes of the other. In 
industry, as in the home, the dependence is not only a prob- 
lem for the subordinate. Just as the mother must shape the 
child so that he leaves his complete infantile dependency, in 
which he cannot accomplish anything for himself, and still 
curb the development of his independence so that it is pos- 
sible for him to take suggestions and live with others, so the 
superior in an industrial hierarchy has as one of his important 
problems that of achieving a healthy balance between the 
dependency that is inevitable in the situation on the one 
hand, and an active independence that will raise the subordi- 
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nate above the level of the zombie without making him in- 
tractable on the other. Dependence is essentially passivity. In 
many cases companies seem to think largely in terms of the 
"loyalty" of employees. Loyalty in many senses may point to 
just this kind of passive dependence; a relaxation in the at- 
tachment to the institution. Other kinds of managerial leader- 
ship the wise use of suggestions, of participation, and the 
like can develop a kind of independence which provides 
initiative rather than passivity. We shall find this to be a cen- 
tral problem when we consider the problems of leadership 
and supervision in industry in a later chapter. 

The organization of the environment and the development of 
attitudes 

There is one final area that we must examine before we 
leave the general field of the nature of people: the way in 
which people organize their environment the way in which 
they decide what attitude they will adopt toward people and 
things. There are three outstanding basic facts that we must 
remember if we are going to be able to understand human 
behavior. The first is that the environment itself does not 
provide an organization. If we make a separation between the 
physical world outside of us, on the one hand, and the psy- 
chological environment, or the world that we see, on the 
other, we come to see that the order and organization is not 
in the physical stimulus but in the observer, and that one of 
man's greatest problems is to make sense of his environment. 
The second fact is that man's behavior depends, not on what 
is actually out there, but on what he sees; not on the way the 
world is actually organized, but on the way he organizes it. 
This is at first a deceptively simple point, but it is probable 
that more misunderstandings in human relations arise from 
this than from any other single factor. The third point is re- 
lated to the other two: man has a great deal of anxiety at- 
tached to his organizations of the world. Man's environment 
is not organized in itself; he must organize it. His 
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tion determines his behavior. His behavior, and its appropri- 
ateness to the environment, determine whether he will be 
successful or unsuccessful in many cases, whether he will 
survive or not. For this reason, he is reluctant to give up any 
organizations that seem to work, because of the danger that is 
involved in being lost in a disorganized environment. 

The first point seems the most paradoxical: that there is no 
order in the world around us except that which is supplied 
by the perceiving individual. We are so accustomed to being 
able to distinguish things from not-things and to having 
stability in our world that it is hard to think of any other 
possibility at the simplest level. Indeed, at the most simple 
level, human beings seem to be built in such a way that a 
given set of physical stimuli elicit a fairly uniform response 
from one person to another and within one person from time 
to time. We have the capacity to distinguish figure from 
ground; smooth-flowing contours seem to be part of the same 
"thing"; similar objects seem to belong together; and the like. 
We have relatively good agreement on the way things look. 

When we look at the world we often have to add to it to 
make it make sense, and to provide the order the "thing- 
ness" which is necessary for us to be able to deal with it. 
There is a group of dots below. It is almost impossible to say 
that there are six dots, three on the left and three on the right. 
We tend to see them as pairs, and the pair-character of the 
dots is as real in our experience as the dots themselves. 



Actually, of course, there is no such thing as a pair present. 
The pairness is something we contribute in organizing the 
dots as we look at them. We are so used to this problem of 
organizing things for ourselves that we forget that it happens, 
but unless we remember it we won't be able to understand 
the way other people see the world or why they see it the way 
they do. Many puzzle problems are based on this principle. 
For instance, there is the story that a man stood on a bridge 
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looking at some ducks swimming under him. There were two 
ducks in front, two in the middle, and two behind. The ques- 
tion is, "How many ducks were there?" The answer is clearly, 
"Six." Actually there were only four, as in the illustration. The 
description of the situation was ambiguous. It did not supply 



Two In front 



-Two in the middle- 



-Two behind 



Six ducks 



Four ducks 



enough information for us to answer the question, "How 
many ducks were there?" However, we are used to dealing 
with an environment which does not supply enough informa- 
tion, so we add our own organization to the problem and, in 
this case, get the wrong answer. 

Similarly, there are many cases where the environment 
provides two equally good "things" for us to see. Just below 
is one classic example of such an ambiguous picture. It can 
be seen either as a pair of faces almost kissing or as a kind of 
a goblet. The picture itself does not determine which will be 
seen. Here it makes relatively little difference which we see. 
However, if we were rewarded every time we saw a goblet 
it would be very important to us. In a more complex situation, 
a factory itself can be just such an ambiguous thing to look 
at. To one man it may be seen as a steppingstone to something 
in his future. To another it may be a distasteful place in which 
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he has to spend eight hours a day. The kinds of things it 
means to him will have a great deal to do with the way he 
behaves with respect to it, with the kinds of rewards he seeks 
from it, and with the kinds of rewards he finds in it. To un- 
derstand his behavior, we must understand his view of the 
world. 




Sometimes even at the simple level, the principles of or- 
ganization do not help us very much in orienting our behavior 
with respect to the environment. Often when we look at a 
picture, the "figure" that stands out is what is supposed to be 
the "ground," and vice versa, and the thing doesn't make 
sense at all, or the good continuation of lines obscures what 
we are supposed to see, as is the case in puzzle pictures in 
which one is told to find five faces in the outlines of the leaves 
of a tree in a picture. In many cases we see even the simplest 
things in such a way that we cannot solve our problems, but 
usually at this level our organization is quite dependable and 
satisfactory. However, we have to go on, as we grow up, to 
much more complex organizations of the environment, and 
our difficulties begin to increase. Not only do we have to dis- 
tinguish things from not-things, and people from things, but 
we have to distinguish friendly people from hostile people, 
and the like. 

Earlier in this chapter we considered the things that mo- 
tivate behavior. Everyone is constantly looking for various 
kinds of need-satisfactions. In this process we must decide 
which people and things are goals and which are not which 
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people and things are paths to goals and which are not, which 
paths have threatening characteristics as we go along them, 
which people and things are barriers to our success, and the 
like. All these things must be woven into a coherent organiza- 
tion that will guide our behavior. Because of the complexity 
of the environment, this is a difficult job. Its difficulty is enor- 
mously increased by the fact that conditions and people and 
things are always changing, so that our organizations must 
always be reshaped and modified to fit the new develop- 
ments. 

Because of the fact that the environment provides only 
ambiguous clues, we find that people are constantly shaping 
and reshaping their pictures of the world, and that from per- 
son to person there may be a great difference in what they 
see "outside" and the way they see it. Since all our behavior is 
directed toward the attainment of goals, it follows that our 
reorganizations of the world are attempts to find an organiza- 
tion that will lead us to consistently successful paths to goals. 
Everyone has such different goals from time to time, and such 
different experiences with the world around him, that we are 
apt to find great differences in the way in which the environ- 
ment is organized by different people. Their behavior differs 
on this account, because the behavior is a function of the way 
the person sees things, and one of our commonest mistakes in 
understanding people flows from this. We are quite apt to 
say, "I don't understand why he did this, or why he feels that 
way/* when the difficulty is that we are trying to explain 
someone else's behavior on the basis of our own organization 
of the world. Often, if we would stop to understand the way 
in which he sees things, we would recognize that his actions 
followed perfectly clearly from his perceptions. 

From these two facts the fact that we must provide order 
in the environment, and the fact that our goal-directed be- 
havior is dependent on our organization of the world it is 
quite reasonable that a particular organization acquires an 
emotional value in itself, if it works, and that there is consid- 
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arable reluctance to give it up. Our views of people and insti- 
tutions and events are seldom completely correct, and conse- 
quently seldom predict perfectly what is going to happen. For 
one thing, the things in the world outside are too numerous 
and complex to be handled at once, and so we develop broad 
oversimplified categories to handle them. Often these are 
partially correct and direct our behavior toward goals suc- 
cessfully in a large percentage of the cases. When this hap- 
pens, the organization itself provides a security for us in lead- 
ing us to goals, and for this reason, it takes on an emotional 
value of its own. When the environment presents evidence 
which is in conflict with our organization, we tend to reject 
the contradictory evidence to protect our categories, and 
there is a strong and emotional resistance to giving them up. 
It is no wonder that this process of changing one's mind is 
charged with emotion, when we consider the difficulties and 
uncertainties that are overcome by even a partially successful 
organization. Nor is it any wonder that we all shy away from 
rejecting an organization that has worked to some extent, for 
fear it may be exchanged for another period of anxiety-ridden 
uncertainty about what the goals and the paths really are. 

These problems in the difficulty of achieving successful 
organizations of the world and the emotional charge that they 
acquire to resist change give rise to many of our everyday 
problems in communications and to much of the reluctance to 
adopt new methods that we see around us. In many of these 
cases, we would be well advised to look for the particular 
organization that causes the behavior that is objectionable, 
the attitude that stops communication, or the organization 
that is being protected by resistance to change, rather than 
assigning the blame to the kind of people we are dealing with. 
Often, a more adequate understanding of the way the other 
person sees the situation will enable us to present the facts or 
suggest the change in such a way that it is no longer threaten- 
ing, and the difficulty will largely disappear. The problem 
may not lie in the person who is resistant, but in the way the 
material is presented to him. 
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Summary 

1. Behavior which seems to lead to reward tends to be 
repeated, and behavior which seems not to lead to reward, or 
to lead to punishment, tends not to be repeated. 

2. All behavior is directed toward the satisfaction of needs, 
and there are at least three kinds of needs: (1) physical 
needs, (2) needs whose primary aim is in certain relation- 
ships with other people (social needs), and (3) needs whose 
primary aim is in a certain view of ourselves ( egoistic needs ) . 
Unless we are careful of the manipulation of these needs, we 
are apt to find them conflicting with one another in the indus- 
trial situation. In addition, we have seen something of the 
structure of the needs with respect to one another, and some- 
thing of what they mean in terms of their origin. The needs 
are divided into primary and secondary, and they are not 
substitutable one for the other, but the possibility of second- 
ary needs depends partly on the satisfaction of primary 
needs. Further, as we see the social and egoistic needs in 
terms of their development from an attempt to guarantee 
satisfaction of physical needs, we can see something of the 
meaning of dependence and independence and something of 
the relation of the individual to other people. 

3. The environment presents an ambiguous stimulus. We 
must make sense of the environment in order to strive for the 
attainment of goals. All behavior is based on the world as it is 
seen by the behaving individual, and each of us becomes 
emotionally attached to his organizations of the world and is 
reluctant to give them up. 



CHAPTER O 

Leadership and Supervision 



As we begin to inquire into the problem of supervision, it is 
helpful to reexamine the nature of the leader's job to look 
again at the relationship between the superior and the sub- 
ordinate. Most of us have looked up from below at superiors' 
positions for many years and have seen in them chiefly more 
status and prestige, more power, more money, a bigger desk, 
and more telephones. Sometimes even when we move into 
higher jobs, these are still the outstanding characteristics in 
our minds. In order to be able to use some of the psycholog- 
ical principles from the last section, let us try to state the 
defining characteristics of the superior's role. 

The nature of the superior-subordinate relationship 

The superior is in a superior position because he is respon- 
sible for more work than one man can do. That is why he has 
subordinates. The fact that he has subordinates is the mark 
by which we know he is in a superior position. The principal 
defining characteristic of his job is as simple as that. He is 
responsible for more work than he can do alone; therefore, he 
has subordinates to help him get it done. The successful ac- 
complishment of the superior's job depends primarily on his 
ability to get help from his subordinates in getting the job 
done. 

This means that the superior's job at any level of the 
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management hierarchy is people, not production. He may 
be responsible for production, but the medium through 
which he accomplishes it is people, and his success or lack of 
it depends chiefly on his ability to work through people. Only 
at the level of the hourly paid worker, at the bottom of the 
organization chart, do we find people whose job is produc- 
tion. At any step of management above this from the first 
level of supervision up to the top the job is to accomplish 
production through the intervening medium of the subordi- 
nates who are there because the superior is responsible for 
more production than he can accomplish by himself. To be 
sure, at various levels of management the superior may have 
to worry about production schedules, distribution of prod- 
ucts, the flow of materials, and the like, but he cannot do the 
production. He must create a situation such that his subordi- 
nates will help him accomplish his objective by actually 
achieving the production. If he gets this help from his sub- 
ordinates he is a successful superior; if he does not get this 
help he is failing, in some degree, in his job. 

It is not at all uncommon for members of line management, 
particularly above the middle levels of management, to say 
at this point, "I think all this business about human relations 
is very important in industry today. I wish I had more time to 
spend on it myself. Unfortunately, however, my main job is 
production, and I just can't give any time to human relations. 
We have a good man over in the Personnel Department, 
though, and we've made it his sole responsibility to check up 
on our human relations." This is not an unusual point of view. 
It is also quite easy to understand why a man would hold it. 
However, if our analysis is correct and the superior's main 
job is to create a situation such that his subordinates will help 
him get the job done, it is a completely mistaken point of 
view, and often a very expensive one. If we see the superior's 
job as one of accomplishing production through people, then 
it is the people, not the production, that must be his first 
consideration. He must watch the production and regulate it, 
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because it is the thing on which the business organization 
succeeds or fails, but his primary effort must be directed 
toward the people who are going to accomplish production. 
The superior needs to worry first about handling his subordi- 
nates in such a way that they will help him get his job done. 
Then he can look at the production record. It will tell him 
whether or not he has done a good job as a superior. If he has 
created conditions such that his subordinates are helping him, 
the production will be high disregarding, for the moment, 
interruptions in the flow of raw materials, machine break- 
downs, and such external factors. If the production record is 
low, he should examine closely the techniques he has been 
using in dealing with subordinates. 

It is not hard to understand why managers shun this point 
of view. It is much easier to think, as was suggested in the 
hypothetical quotation above, that one's job is production 
rather than human relations that one's main responsibility 
is things rather than people. It is not particularly difficult to 
accomplish production when it is our own immediate job. If 
we are assembling widgets we usually know just what to do, 
and we have all the parts there to do it with. However, at the 
next step up the hierarchy the job is very different. Now, 
although the superior is responsible for the number of widgets 
turned out, he can't assemble them himself. He must accom- 
plish the production through a very uncertain medium that 
intervenes between him and the widgets themselves the 
people on the production line. It is a medium that is change- 
able, unpredictable, and intractable. It is a little like trying 
to pick a cherry from the bottom of a tall glass with two 
wobbly straws. It is easy to see what you are trying to do, but 
the instrument with which you are working is very hard to 
control. In many cases it seems likely that it is because of the 
difficulty of the medium through which production must be 
accomplished that managers turn away from the medium 
itself, in an unconscious effort to escape the problem, and 
say, "My job is production I'll hire an expert staff man to 
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worry about the people/' Unfortunately, it seems to rest 
squarely in the nature of the relationship between superior 
and subordinate that human relations worrying about peo- 
ple is necessarily a line function and cannot be turned over 
to the staff. 

In many cases, as organizations get large and complex, 
various levels of management are so far away from the actual 
production that they lose sight of the fact that their relation- 
ship with the basic production effort is through the people 
under them. As we move several steps up the family tree of 
the organization chart, it is still true that the superior has 
subordinates because he is responsible for more work than he 
can do himself. Now he has many subordinates, and they in 
turn have subordinates. Still, however, his successful execu- 
tion of his job will depend on whether he can create condi- 
tions such that his subordinates help him to get the job done 
by creating conditions such that their subordinates help to 
get the job done, and so on down to the bottom of the chart. 
Now, instead of using two wet straws to pick up the cherry, 
the manager is in the nightmarish situation of having a chain 
of straws, one stuck in the end of the other, with which he 
must retrieve the cherry, and all of them wavering and giv- 
ing way independently. His job is to stiffen them and make a 
useful instrument out of them. Little wonder, then, that he 
often tends to turn away from the crucial problem of the in- 
tervening medium the straws and maintains (wrongly) 
that his main job is production. It is much easier (though not 
so successful) that way. However, let us see whether we can- 
not find, in the psychological principles that have gone be- 
fore, some guiding principles that will make it easier to do 
the job correctly. 
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The problem of dependence at work 

What can we say, on the basis of our study of the nature of 
people in Chapter 2, that will help the superior to create con- 
ditions such that his subordinates will help him to get the job 
done? One of the things which we looked at, and which must 
be reexamined here, is the balance between dependence and 
independence in the development of the personality. We 
saw that the infant is born into the world with a set of needs 
to be satisfied, but without the means for satisfying them; 
he is dependent in the nature of the case. However, in the 
interests of insuring his survival, he must, in addition to ally- 
ing himself firmly to the agents who satisfy his needs to guar- 
antee their cooperation, develop an independent control over 
the means for his own need-satisfaction. Thus, in the early 
development of each of us, there comes a certain balance 
between the simultaneously existing contradictory character- 
istics of dependence and independence. As was pointed out 
before, the same thing is true at work. When a man first 
enters his job he is chiefly dependent on his superiors at 
work for his need-satisfactions. By and large they control 
the things he must have. They control the rate of his pay, the 
continuance of his employment, and the physical conditions 
of his work x on the one hand, and on the other, the oppor- 
tunities for social need-satisfaction (relationships with others, 
membership in the group, and the like) and egoistic need- 
satisfaction ( opportunities for a feeling of being necessary on 
the job, for recognition of accomplishment, for growth and 
advancement). To a large extent, the subordinate is in the 
same position as the infant. He is dependent, and it is on the 
basis of this dependency that the superior gets his power to 

1 It is true, of course, that many of these factors are not entirely at 
the control of the superior but are limited by laws, contracts, and the 
like. However, the main shape of the situation is controlled by the 
superior. 
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control the subordinate's behavior. However, if the superior 
chiefly exploits the dependency, we have the passively ac- 
quiescent yes man who does what he is told but does nothing 
else. If we are to utilize our subordinates maximally, we must 
provide opportunities for the development of active inde- 
pendence on the job, so that we may have from them some 
of the initiative, self -directed effort, and growth of which 
they are capable. One of the superior's tasks is to achieve in 
his subordinates a productive balance of these two tenden- 
cies. The ways he does it are the techniques of leadership, 
and the first steps in accomplishing his job of achieving pro- 
duction through the intervening medium of other people. 

What can the superior do, specifically, to attain this bal- 
ance? To answer this question, let me sketch briefly a set of 
possibilities that have been outlined more fully elsewhere by 
Douglas MacGregor, MacGregor points out that the supe- 
rior's job is to create a situation such that the dependence 
which is necessarily present is as easy for the subordinate to 
bear as possible such that the dependence does not threaten 
him unduly or stifle his initiative and activity. Once this is 
accomplished, the leader can go on to create conditions which 
will lead to a development of active independence in the sub- 
ordinate, so that he may be a fully useful member of the 
work group. Three specific things are suggested under each 
of these main branches of the manager's job, and it seems 
worthwhile to go into each of them in a little detail. 

Techniques of leadership 

In the first place, under the heading of making the depend- 
ency as easy to live with as possible, it is suggested that the 
superior must provide certain kinds of knowledge for the 
subordinate. If we think back to the last chapter, we will 
remember that one of the basic psychological characteristics 
of people is that they have a problem in making sense out of 
the environment, and that it is a problem whose solution has 
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great emotional importance to the individual. In the work 
situation, the subordinate comes to the job looking for vari- 
ous kinds of need-satisfactions, but uncertain about which 
patterns of behavior on his part and which people will lead 
him to success. He does not know, or knows only partly, the 
values in the situation, the rules according to which it op- 
erates (and according to which he is expected to operate), 
and the limits within which he has freedom to move. He 
must learn these; he must put the environment together to 
make sense out of it, so that he may securely take action in 
various directions toward the accomplishment of need satis- 
factions. If the shape of his environment is not clear, if the 
values and rules and limits are not clear, he does not know 
how to proceed, and he is in an anxiety-producing situation, 
where it is clear that he is dependent on another for his suc- 
cess, but it is not clear what paths of action the other will 
approve as leading to the goal. It is because of this problem 
that it especially is important to provide certain kinds of 
knowledge to the subordinate. 

It is a truism in industrial practice to say that we must tell 
a man what the company policies are, and the rules and reg- 
ulations, that we must tell him what is expected of him, and 
what tools and resources are available to him to do it with. 
In many cases we are even going on beyond this point to in- 
sist that we must provide him with information about how 
well he is doing, so that he can check his hypotheses about 
the way the situation works. All these things are important; 
they are some of the kinds of information that must be pro- 
vided to the subordinate so that he will not be lost in an un- 
certain and shifting morass in trying to make sense of his job. 
There are many other kinds of knowledge, however, that 
must be given to the subordinate, and one in particular is 
so apt to be withheld that it is worth individual attention. 

The subordinate must know a good deal about the superior 
as a person. It is the superior himself who makes the other 
kinds of knowledge make sense. The rules do not mean any- 
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thing except in terms of the superior as an individual. The 
rule book says that everyone must be at work at 8:00. Now 
the question arises, "How late is late?" The answer to this 
question is not to be found in the rule book, but in the su- 
perior. Late is when the boss thinks it is late. Is he the kind 
of man who thinks 8:00 is the time, and 8:01 is late? Does 
he think that 8:15 is all right occasionally if it is not a regular 
thing? Does he think that everyone should be allowed a 
5-minute grace after 8:00 but after that they are late? The 
subordinate may be told what is expected of him, but the 
superior is the final judge who decides whether to interpret 
the level strictly or leniently. The subordinate must know 
the superior in this respect. The company handbook may 
say, c< We encourage suggestions/' but the subordinate must 
find out whether the superior is, in fact, the kind of person 
who wants suggestions to go up from his department, or 
whether he is afraid that would cast doubt on the supervision 
because he didn't think of them himself. All these things he 
must come to know about the superior. The superior can 
make it difficult or easy to learn them, and in many cases su- 
periors seem to slip without thinking into a pattern of mak- 
ing it difficult for subordinates to 'Tcnow" them. 

There are two widespread beliefs, one of them unspoken 
and one explicit, which seem to work in the direction of mak- 
ing the superior hide himself as a person from his subordi- 
nates. In the first place, there seems to be a universal human 
tendency to hide and protect our personalities from others, 
because, in a certain sense, for another to "know" us gives 
him power over us. The superior remains aloof and deper- 
sonalized often because he feels that he must do so to retain 
power, and that to allow the subordinate to know him would 
be to relinquish some of this power. This is perhaps part of 
the reason why superiors call subordinates by their given 
names (a rather personal handle of the individual), while 
subordinates use depersonalized titles or "Mr." It is also akin 
to the fear, among certain peoples, of letting a photograph 
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be taken, lest the likeness (and hence part of one's self) come 
into the hands of someone who would then have power over 
them. Whatever the nature, this unspoken belief seems to 
make superiors hold aloof from subordinates, as does the 
more common and more explicit prohibition against frater- 
nizing with subordinates, and the explicit belief that familiar- 
ity breeds contempt. In this case, it seems clear that the evil 
root of fraternization lies not so much in the fact that the 
subordinate knows the personality of the superior, but rather 
in the fact that the superior will be suspected of favoritism 
and thus damage various aspects of group functioning. How- 
ever, it seems quite possible for the superior to avoid both 
the arguments against letting himself be known and to pro- 
vide the subordinate with the kind of knowledge that is 
essential for the subordinate to make sense out of the rule and 
expectations, without either giving the subordinate power 
over the superior or putting the superior in a position of 
singling out one of the group as a favorite. 

There are other kinds of knowledge that sometimes fail to 
get communicated from the superior to his subordinate. We 
spoke, in an earlier chapter, about the situation that often 
arises where the superior hoards knowledge and thereby 
gains egoistic need-satisfactions. If he keeps information to 
himself, it seems to set him off as a man <c in the know"; it may 
also make it more difficult for his subordinate to do his job. 
Often, also, the superior keeps back information simply by 
failing to make the reason for his decisions and policies ex- 
plicit and clear when they should be. The reasons for his 
decisions may be a great help to his subordinates in doing 
their own work, but the superior may never have provided 
them with this information. An example in the experimental 
modification of a production line will illustrate the point. In 
an assembly job, girls typically brought their work to the 
foreman, asking him if it were defective or not. The foreman 
studied the assembly, and said either "No, that's all right," 
or "That one won't do better throw it out/' These seem like 
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straightforward operations in the decision-making part of the 
foreman's job. However, later the line was changed so that 
each of the operators assembled the completed product, with- 
out a production-line organization. This meant that, to some 
extent, they took over the inspection function, since they 
had to decide on each completed piece whether it was ac- 
ceptable or not. Although we might expect this new organ- 
ization to be psychologically better in that it gave the girls 
a view of the over-all job and a better idea of their role in 
making the product, in fact it was impossible to continue the 
new system. The girls soon realized that they did not have 
standards on which to judge rejects. The foreman had always 
made the decision for them, without making the reasons for 
making the decisions explicit, and when the girls were put 
on their own they were completely incapable of deciding 
which pieces were unacceptable. If the foreman had gone one 
step further in the communication of information about the 
limits of the situation, he could have helped them to learn 
with each piece they brought him, by saying, for instance, 
"No, this one won't do; see, here the coupling isn't tight, and 
this is essential," or "This one is O.K. even though the neck 
isn't straight, that doesn't matter on this part," and the like. 
Part of what the subordinate has to learn is where the limits 
of the situation are. Every contact with the superior provides 
an opportunity for him to train his subordinate; he needs to 
be especially sensitive to these opportunities to provide 
knowledge to his subordinates and thereby to train diem so 
that they can help him to get the job done. 

A second important principle for the superior to observe in 
his attempt to make the subordinate's dependence as bear- 
able as possible is less tangible than the first. He must main- 
tain an atmosphere of approval at work. It is very hard to put 
into words just what is implied by this heading, but most of 
us can think of situations in which we have worked which 
were characterized by either the conspicuous presence or ab- 
sence of an atmosphere of approval. Most of us have worked, 
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at one time or another, in a situation where the superior held 
a particularly tight rein over things, seemed to be constantly 
looking for someone to do something wrong, and when he 
found a mistake, managed to give the impression that that 
was just about what he had expected all along. On the other 
hand, we have probably all also been in situations where we 
felt comparatively free and unhampered and able to operate 
with our whole selves in trying to do the job as we saw it. The 
difference between these two is largely a difference in the 
atmosphere of approval. While it is difficult to define it, it is 
not particularly difficult to sense it, as you go from group to 
group. Quite quickly one can sense, in a work group on the 
production floor, or in an office force, a tense fearful manner 
on the one hand, working in the fear of being caught doing 
something wrong, or on the other hand, a relaxed and easy 
atmosphere where the person feels free to try. 

A good part of the atmosphere of approval is in the free- 
dom to make mistakes. 2 This does not at all mean tolerating 
lower standards of quality at work, but simply the recog- 
nition of an honest mistake that comes from someone's trying 
something and failing to accomplish it for various reasons. It 
is quite possible to point out mistakes to a subordinate and 
to correct them with an atmosphere of approval; it is quite 
possible to maintain a high quality of work performance and 
still give the subordinate a feeling of having freedom to 
make mistakes. Nor does an atmosphere of approval suggest 
a lowered standard of rate of output. The two do not neces- 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Myles Mace, of the Harvard Business School, 
for his contribution to the natural history of the atmosphere of ap- 
proval. As a member in good standing of the Indoor Bird Watchers* 
Society, Dr. Mace points out that he has seen at least two new species 
in management ranks that violate the precept of approval. The White- 
shirted Hoverer clearly falls in this province, assigning a task and then 
standing over it to see how it is done. His effect is probably not as 
devastating, however, as that of the Pin-striped Oopster, the bird 
which, as soon as the task is delegated, feels he must follow every step 
of the operation, saying, "Oops! Oops!" at regular intervals. 
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sarily go together at all. It is quite possible to hold high 
standards of quality and quantity with an atmosphere of ap- 
proval, and it is equally possible to have rather low standards 
in an atmosphere of disapproval. The chief difference will be 
in the subordinate's feeling about himself, his job, and his 
boss, and consequently a difference in his effectiveness at 
work. 

An interesting example of the atmosphere of approval and 
the freedom to make mistakes appears in a study of super- 
vision on the C. and O. Railroad made by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan. In Productivity, 
Supervision, and Morale, they report the following: Two 
groups of section gangs had been distinguished on the basis 
of their productivity. One group was characterized by con- 
sistent high productivity and the other by consistent low pro- 
ductivity. Both groups were asked, "What does the foreman 
do when you do a bad job?" The answers were separated into 
those which did not carry an atmosphere of approval ( such 
as "bawls you out") and those suggesting correction with an 
atmosphere of approval (such as "shows you how to do it 
right" or "just teUs you about it"). The foremen of the high- 
production work groups characteristically used the latter 
method that is, their correction of mistakes carried an at- 
mosphere of approval. The relation between leadership tech- 
niques and productivity is something which we shall have to 
examine in more detail later on. 

Still another example of the effect of an atmosphere of ap- 
proval is found in the same set of studies of productivity. The 
researchers examined the techniques of supervision of a group 
of foremen whose work force had high-production records 
and the techniques of foremen whose groups had low- 
production records. They discovered that the foremen who 
could be described as "production-oriented" had lower pro- 
duction records than those who were described as "employee- 
oriented." This means that the superior who is continually 
watching production records, and waiting for the subordinate 
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to fail to accomplish something, actually limits production by 
creating an atmosphere where the subordinate cannot work 
effectively. On the other hand, the foremen who primarily 
attended to their subordinates and concentrated on making it 
possible for them to do their jobs in fact accomplished more 
production. 

The third thing the superior can do to make it easier for 
the subordinate to operate in a dependent situation is to 
maintain consistent discipline. If we go back for a moment 
to some of the principles in Chapter 2, we see the importance 
of this consistency. One of the problems that all people have 
is to make sense of an environment that is vague, ambiguous, 
and confusing. Each person has to learn, little by little, what 
the main shape of the situation is, what the rules are, where 
the limits are, and what actions are approved and disapproved 
in this particular part of the world. If the rules are not con- 
sistent, and if the limits won't hold still, it is impossible to 
learn about the situation, and the person is in a very difficult 
position of having to work in an environment about which he 
cannot feel sure or secure. He may or may not know how to 
get ahead, or to protect himself in it. To help him we must 
provide clues to the organization of the environment which 
are as consistent as possible. Often we do not point out an 
infringement with the feeling, "Well, I'll let it go this time; 
it's a little thing, and there's no point in hounding him about 
it." This is usually accompanied by the feeling that we have 
been lenient and actually done a favor to the violator in over- 
looking the infringement. However, the fact of the matter is 
that we are treating ourselves to a favor by avoiding the cor- 
rection when we are not sure how well we can administer it, 
and it is done at the expense of the subordinate, who is now 
not sure whether this is an infringement or not. In his view it 
has seemed to be the rule in the past, but, after all, it wasn't 
called this time. Maybe this particular superior doesn't hold 
to this particular rule. A situation of this sort can generate a 
great deal of insecurity and anxiety and leave the subordinate 
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completely in the dark about what to do and what not to do. 
It would actually be more of a favor to the subordinate to call 
each infringement closely and consistently. He will not feel 
"hounded" if it is done with an atmosphere of approval. He 
will, though, grow more secure in the feeling that he knows 
exactly where the limits of the situation are. 

All of us must feel some of this insecurity as a result of in- 
consistent discipline in various everyday situations. One of the 
commonest is in our relations with traffic policemen. In many 
ways the relation between motorists and policemen parallels 
that between the subordinate and superior very closely. In 
each case, the one is almost completely dependent on the 
other, who interprets the rules (within limits), administers 
rewards and punishments, and has almost complete say in the 
situation. Whenever we are speeding on the highway, we 
must feel some of this same sort of anxiety. After all, we are 
breaking the written rule; on the other hand, it often isn't en- 
forced. Maybe this is a place, or a set of policemen who don't 
take the rule seriously, and we can speed a little. But still 
there is the lurking insecurity, because he may, at any time, 
decide to enforce this particular rule. Can we park in a no- 
parking zone? It says not, but often it is not enforced, and a 
lot of other people are getting away with it. All of us must 
feel, from time to time, that it would be a lot easier to operate 
in the situation if they would just be consistent about it one 
way or the other. 

We can also remember the principle of the Law of Effect 
from Chapter 2, according to which that behavior which 
seems to lead to reward tends to be repeated, while that be- 
havior which seems to lead to punishment tends to be elim- 
inated. By the use of this principle the superior shapes his 
work force, to produce the kind of behavior that is necessary 
on the job. The rules and standards are set up on the job to 
define the kind of behavior that is essential. Unless these rules 
and standards are consistently enforced, the Law of Effect 
has no chance to operate to produce the desired behavior on 
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the part of the work group, and the superior has failed to 
show his subordinates what he expects of them. Usually the 
failure to maintain consistency is due to the fact that the 
superior is reluctant to administer discipline. When this hap- 
pens the superior is indulging himself in a luxury of not doing 
his job because it is difficult and distasteful. He must allow 
himself some leeway in this matter, but he must also do a 
kind of cost accounting to see how much this luxury is costing 
him in terms of its effect in not producing the kind of behavior 
in his subordinates that is necessary to help him get the job 
done. 

Once the superior has created conditions through provid- 
ing knowledge, consistency, and approval such that the 
subordinate is not hampered by his feelings of dependency, 
he can turn to the attempt to provide opportunities for active 
independence, so that he may have a subordinate with initia- 
tive, and so that he may take advantage of the subordinate's 
interests and abilities. MacGregor points out a similar set of 
techniques for fostering independence in employees, so that a 
more constructive kind of cooperation can be obtained. 

The first of these is to provide opportunities for growth and 
expansion of the individual's social and egoistic need- 
satisfactions. If the individual is to grow in independence, he 
must come to feel that he is something, that he is a member of 
the group, that he can do something, and that he is important 
to the task and to the group. It is the leader's job to be on the 
lookout for opportunities to foster the development of such 
feelings. They include not only the opportunities for actual 
advancement in pay, position, and responsibility, though 
these are important, but also the learning of new skills, a feel- 
ing of one's role in the total productive effort, a feeling that 
one is personally responsible for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain functions, and that these functions are essential to the 
completed whole. To whatever extent it is possible, the indi- 
vidual should be helped to see that he is uniquely responsible 
and required on the job, and that he is an integral member of 
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the group in a social as well as a productive sense. These are 
among the important social and egoistic need-satisfactions 
that are available on the job, and it is essential that the supe- 
rior utilize them in providing on-the-job returns to the sub- 
ordinate so that he may be maximally useful to himself and 
to the organization. 

In discussing the various kinds of need-satisfaction in 
Chapter 2, we raised the question of why, in many cases, em- 
ployees worked indifferently on the job and painstakingly and 
long at a hobby at home, or why the boss so often seems to 
have a different attitude toward his work from that of his 
employees. Much of the difference seems to lie in the fact that 
the job provides too little social and egoistic need-satisfaction 
for the employee. It does not involve his whole person or his 
whole ego. His product is not his own, and he feels no par- 
ticular pride in accomplishment from it, but only a step 
toward his pay check. Unless the job is more to him, he wiU 
never be able to give it the other kind of interest. This prob- 
lem becomes particularly acute when it is coupled with the 
deskilling of jobs that is the inevitable concomitant of tech- 
nological change and production-line methods. As the 
individual craftsman disappears it becomes harder for a 
workman to feel that he, himself, is essential on the job. As 
we build jobs so that it will take a minimum of training to 
fill them, and so that a man may be replaced with a minimum 
of dislocation to production, we automatically build jobs 
which minimize the feeling of individual contribution to the 
product. It becomes harder and harder for the individual to 
feel that his skills and know-how are required. Unless we can 
be constantly alert for opportunities to help him to see that he 
is, in fact, an essential part, we must be content to accept his 
merely partial involvement in the job, and a lackadaisical 
walking through the job. 

It seems quite possible that the superior's greatest opportu- 
nity to control absenteeism and turnover also lies in this same 
area of being alert to opportunities to provide his subordi- 
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nates with a feeling of growth and expansion of social and 
egoistic need-satisfactions. Many of the causes of absentee- 
ism and turnover are beyond our control. A broken leg or a 
serious illness is going to lead to absence no matter what the 
superior does. However, the cases over which we can hope to 
exercise control are those in which the subordinate is in doubt 
about whether he is really sick enough not to be able to come 
to work. If his job is one about which he feels no personal 
involvement, and in which he feels that he is easily and im- 
mediately replaceable, there is no great push to come to work. 
If, however, the employee feels himself to be a member of the 
group, feels his own skills and understanding to be essential, 
and feels himself to be part of the job, those feelings will be 
quite likely to swing the balance and bring him to work. The 
employee's feeling about himself and his relation to the job 
and the group are largely the superior's responsibility. He 
must be awake to the opportunities to provide expanding 
need-satisfactions for subordinates. 

The second leadership technique that might be suggested 
for the development of active independence is that of secur- 
ing the subordinate's participation in all possible aspects of 
the job. It is very difficult to overemphasize the importance of 
participating from a psychological point of view. Time after 
time, in industrial studies, research workers have come back 
to participation as a basic principle by which a subordinate 
may be given an opportunity to develop, his morale may be 
improved, and his skills and abilities may be maximally and 
productively utilized. At first glance, there does not seem to 
be much room for participation in supervision, but as we look 
at jobs around us a host of possibilities arises. 

There is often an initial resistance to participation, on the 
basis of the fear that it will leave the superior without the 
customary prerogatives of management. This is not neces- 
sarily true, however, for there are many areas in which it is 
possible to elicit and encourage participation without giving 
up any of the traditional unilaterality of decisions. There are 
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many decisions about the placing of desks or tools, about 
staggering relief periods, about social activities, and the like 
that can be kept completely outside the normal preroga- 
tives. There is no doubt, however, that they may lead to par- 
ticipation which does encroach on things that have tradi- 
tionally been seen as management's prerogatives, in that the 
subordinate may want to participate in decisions that have 
previously been solely in management's bailiwick. It can only 
be said that such encroachments are controllable, and fur- 
ther, that it may well be found that it is quite profitable to 
give up some of the privacy that management has had in its 
prerogatives in the interests of gaining more productive effi- 
ciency as the fruit of the subordinate's participation. 

Participation has the unique characteristic of giving a 
person a chance to be a part of the final process, and a chance 
to expand and develop as a participant, as well as providing 
an opportunity for him to contribute to the final outcome. On 
both these counts because of the different relation of the 
man to the job as well as his greater contribution to the job 
participation is one of the most useful leadership tech- 
niques. It should be added, however, that it must be a real 
participation and not a sham. In many cases superiors invite 
participation only after they know the answer, with the idea 
that it would be good for the men to "have a feeling" of par- 
ticipating. Nothing is more apt to be sensed by the participant 
than the fact that he isn't taken seriously and that his partici- 
pation is not real. It is apt to produce a great deal more of a 
liability for him to feel duped than it would have to be left 
unconsulted. If a superior is going to invite participation he 
must be ready to take it seriously and be swayed by it, as well 
as ready for it to open many areas that he hadn't anticipated. 
If this is not possible, he would do better to avoid it in the 
first place. 

Industrial suggestion systems are a form of participation, 
and they often seem to break down for just such a reason. 
Usually the work group is invited to make suggestions, but 
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they do not have sufficient information about the crucial 
problems to make penetrating suggestions. The way has not 
been paved for participation. The result is that the sugges- 
tions are superficial and peripheral. Superiors then take a 
patronizing air toward the suggestions because they are not 
answers to the questions that they (the superiors) saw, even 
though little effort was made to make these questions uni- 
versally understood among the work group. The next step is 
a decision to "give him $5 for trying, and to encourage him/' 
and soon the whole plant senses the phoniness of the sugges- 
tion system. Real participation can pay real dividends; we 
have ample evidence in industrial practice to show it. Fake 
participation is apt to be more of a liability than an asset. 

It is difficult to overestimate the effectiveness of participa- 
tion. It appears in very many situations in surprising form. 
An experiment was done during the war in an attempt to 
change food habits, so that meat would be more efficiently 
used during a shortage. Groups of housewives were gathered 
to try to get them to use more of the less desirable parts of 
food animals the heart, brains, kidneys, etc. A skilled nutri- 
tionist talked to the group for an hour about the nutritional 
value of these parts, about how to prepare them, and the like, 
and a follow-up study was made to see how many of the 
women served the foods. Only 3 per cent had tried them a 
discouraging result! In other groups, a discussion leader, who 
knew nothing about nutrition or cooking, but who was skilled 
in eliciting participation, got the women to discuss the prob- 
lems themselves and spent the same amount of time as the 
lecturer. Another follow-up study was made, and now 32 per 
cent of the women had tried the previously nonpreferred 
foods a striking effect of the group decision in changing 
behavior. Other experiments have indicated, for instance, 
that if one asks a group of people to write down their child- 
hood memories, a very large proportion of the things they 
remember will be things in which they participated. More 
than any of the big things that may have happened outside 
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of them, people tend to remember things of which they them- 
selves were a part. If we are trying to disseminate a company 
policy, it might be well to consider this finding concerning 
the degree to which it may be recalled, and the food-prefer- 
ence study in terms of the degree to which lecturing and 
participation may change behavior. 

Still another example of participation as a managerial 
technique is useful here. A food-processing company organ- 
ized on a national basis has, by the nature of its product, a 
somewhat seasonal business. They have taken advantage of 
this to shut down all the plants during the lull, and bring all 
of management especially the foremen to a series of meet- 
ings on company problems. The subjects cover a wide variety 
of topics operations, personnel, competition, and the like 
and the participation in discussion includes almost everyone. 
The foremen will ask, "Why can't we use a No. 2 screen in our 

processing the way they do at ?" "Why do we have a 

helper on operation instead of a packer?" "Why don't 

we pack ?" These meetings illustrate clearly one of the 

key problems of participation: management is faced squarely 
with the necessity for stating its policy in all areas, and either 
making the policy understandable or changing it. There is 
little room in this kind of session for a management that must 
say, "That's the way it's going to be because that's the way 
we set it up." Indeed, in many of these meetings management 
has to say, "I don't know the answer to that question; I'll get 
the facts together and we'll give you an answer at the last 
meeting." The outcome of a series of meetings of this sort is 
bound to change the relation between top management and 
the lower levels, to clarify the policy and the lower levels of 
supervision's relation to policy, and to engender a much more 
productive feeling on the part of the foremen. Unfortunately, 
in this case, it is not possible to present evidence, in the form 
of production records, of the effect of these participation ses- 
sions. It is only possible to say that it is a very successful op- 
eration, and all the superficial signs indicate that the meet- 
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ings have a very beneficial effect in making the first lines of 
supervision truly members of the management organization. 

It is interesting to speculate about the source of the very 
powerful force that is associated with participation. It may 
well be that much of the leverage that comes from participa- 
tive techniques arises from the same kind of industrial growth 
that we have discussed in other areas. With increasing growth 
of large industrial cities and the disappearance of small com- 
munities, the individual is losing his membership in and par- 
ticipation in small primary groups. The routinization of large 
industry takes away part of his feeling of belonging and of 
being necessary to the operation. The increase in size has 
gone along with a deterioration of participation in church 
groups, community groups, school groups, and even with 
radical changes in the degree to which the family unit is a 
strong group in which the members participate fully. In the 
absence of these kinds of belongingnesses, it may well be that 
we have an unusual opportunity to provide, by industrial 
leadership, a kind of participation that is lacking elsewhere, 
which will fill a real need of the individual, and at the same 
time be a very useful tool in accomplishing the productive 
goals of the business. 

The third suggestion in the interests of developing active 
independence is to provide a real right of appeal. There is no 
final escape from dependency if the superior is the ultimate 
authority, with no appeal beyond his interpretation or riding. 
Unless there is some outside authority to which the subordi- 
nate can appeal, he never can be entirely safe in his depend- 
ency or quite able to develop a real independence. Moreover, 
like participation, the right of appeal must be a real right, and 
more than a formal right. We have progressed considerably 
with formal grievance mechanisms, but it does no good if the 
attitude says implicitly, "Sure, you can go over my head, but 
I'll never forget it if you do." An appeal over his head is bound 
to threaten anyone in a superior position. It is his function as 
a superior to permit the appeal in such a way that his own 
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insecurity does not threaten his subordinate. He must make 
the right of appeal a real possibility, not a formal rule. The 
same thing is true of the superior's role with respect to partici- 
pation. When a subordinate makes a suggestion, it may seem 
to carry an implication that if the superior were smart enough 
to deserve the superior position he would have thought of it 
himself. Such an implication, whether it is really in the sub- 
ordinate's suggestion or only in the superior's mind, threatens 
the superior's own egoistic need-satisfactions and may well 
lead him to act in such a way that further participation is 
made difficult or impossible. In both participation and the 
right of appeal, the leader must realize the threat to his lead- 
ership role implicit in them and must handle himself in such 
a way that both continue to be real possibilities. It is perhaps 
worth noting, in this connection, that the grievance mecha- 
nism, which was introduced by the union in many industries, 
fills much of this need. It was pressed for, in many cases, be- 
cause it was badly needed in particular plants, and this de- 
mand was one of the organizing cries of the union. It may well 
be that here the union has taken over and fulfilled a role 
which initially properly belonged to management but which 
management failed to fulfill. 

In American industry today, one of the biggest tasks that 
confronts supervision is to help subordinates to find a real role 
for themselves as persons on the job. Two developments have 
led to making this an extremely critical area. In the first 
place, the deskilling and routinizing of jobs has greatly in- 
creased the number of people who can no longer feel that 
their peculiar combinations of skills and experience are neces- 
sary on the job. We are building jobs so that the individual is 
less attached to them as a person than before, and the supe- 
rior must help to overcome this. 

More importantly, however, this development is tending 
to provide a kind of return for work which splits the employee 
clearly and completely into two people: the worker, on the 
one hand, and the person on the other. As we look at the kinds 
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of human needs discussed in Chapter 2, it will be noticed 
that there is a great difference between the physical need- 
satisfactions in one group, and the social and egoistic need- 
satisfactions in another. We pay ( in dollars and cents ) pri- 
marily in physical need-satisfactions. They provide a form of 
reward that cannot be enjoyed on the job. By and large, our 
physical need-satisfactions must be utilized off the job, and 
they are accepted as a goal to be enjoyed at the end of work. 
The social and egoistic need-satisfactions can, in many cases, 
be provided and realized on the job itself, and they can serve 
to identify the individual as a person with the job, so that he 
feels part of it, and it of him. The job can then be partly a 
goal in itself, as well as a path to physical need-satisfactions 
beyond the job. This is the psychological situation that char- 
acterizes the craftsman; he is personally involved in his job, 
and commits all his interests and abilities to it. It is a far cry 
from the worker who sees his job as something that must be 
endured in order to get other satisfactions afterward. There 
seems to be no question but what the former situation is more 
productive, and there seems equally to be no question but 
what it is a great deal more satisfying to the individual as a 
person. 

Summary 

1. The superior has subordinates because he is responsible 
for more work than he can do himself. Consequently his job is 
to get help from his subordinates. His job is people, not pro- 
duction. To do his job well, he must create conditions such 
that he gets help from his subordinates. 

2. One of the outstanding problems in the subordinate's 
relationship to his superior is in the problem of the subordi- 
nate's dependence on the superior and in the need to alleviate 
the difficulty of this dependence and to make possible the 
development of an active independence to provide for con- 
structive cooperation on the part of the subordinate. 
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3. To do this it is suggested that three things (among many 
others) help the subordinate to feel easy in his dependency: 
knowledge (of various sorts ), an atmosphere of approval, and 
consistent discipline. Another set of three is suggested to 
foster the development of active independence: the encour- 
agement of growth and expansion of egoistic and social need- 
satisfactions, participation, and the right of appeal. 

4. Finally, it is suggested that one of the superior's chief op- 
portunities to manage well lies in the area of developing so- 
cial and egoistic need-satisfactions at work, so that the sub- 
ordinate may be identified with his work as a person, not 
merely as a routinized robot waiting for his pay. 



CHAPTER 4< 

Communication 



One of the major responsibilities of a leader is the establish- 
ment and utilization of a communication system. His com- 
munications with his subordinates are the medium through 
which he directs their efforts. By means of these communica- 
tions the leader defines the goals of the organization and the 
subgroup; he tells the subordinate what is expected of him, 
what resources are available, how well he is doing, and the 
like. The communications from the superior are the things on 
the basis of which the subordinate is able to form a stable 
organization of his work world. They are the medium 
through which the superior can administer reward and pun- 
ishment and, by a utilization of the Law of Effect, help the 
subordinate to learn what the boundaries of the situation are, 
and which behaviors are approved and which disapproved. 
Without a rich flow of communications from the superior, the 
subordinate cannot know what the situation is, which direc- 
tion he should be going, how well he is doing, and the like; 
without good communication he is in an impossibly insecure 
position. 

On the other hand, the communication from the subordi- 
nate to the superior is a real necessity to the successful leader. 
It is on the basis of these communications that the superior 
knows his subordinates. It is on the basis of these communica- 
tions that the superior can diagnose misperceptions on the 
part of his subordinates of the goals of the group, of their own 
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role and what is expected of them, of their degree of success, 
and the like. Upward communications provide the first symp- 
toms of tension and difficulties in the group as they reflect 
aggressions and insecurities. Further and perhaps most im- 
portant, it is on the basis of these messages that the superior 
can see the role which he himself plays, can tell the way in 
which he is seen by his subordinates, and consequently can 
fashion his behavior accordingly. A sensitivity to the move- 
ment of communications is one of the prime requisites of a 
successful leader, and the utilization of communications both 
to and from the leader can be one of his greatest assets. 

"Two-way" communication 

So far, this description of the problem of communication 
sounds very much like the emphasis on so-called "two-way 
communications" which is one of the current fads of person- 
nel philosophies. Indeed, to a certain extent it is just such an 
emphasis. However, the problem of communication is not 
nearly so simple. The problem of communication is not 
merely to provide an opportunity for person A to say some- 
thing to B and for B to say something back to A. Each of 
them is concerned that the other not only hears what he says, 
but also accepts it, integrates it into his view of the world, 
and acts on it, rather than distorting it, rejecting it, or hiding 
it away. As we get into the problem in more detail, we see 
many of the principles that were brought out in Chapter 2 
playing a very important role in communication. 

One of the easiest mistakes to make in the practice of com- 
munication is to feel that because we have heard ourselves 
say something, the other person necessarily has heard us say 
it too, and moreover, has heard much the same thing that we 
heard ourselves say. The steps in the normal communication 
process probably usually go something like this: Suddenly A 
thinks of something. He thinks, "I must tell B so-and-so." He 
goes over to B and says "So-and-so." At this point, A is quite 
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apt to be through. He has put the idea in words. He has got it 
outside himself, and he has heard it out there, so he usually 
assumes that it has taken the next step that is, that it has 
gone from being outside A to being inside B. Consequently A 
is quite apt to walk away confident in his communication. 
However, he may go further. He may ask B, "Do you get it?" 
or "Is that clear?" Now, by and large, these are questions to 
which B is only allowed to answer "Yes"; for B to say anything 
else suggests an inadequacy in him, so the answer is apt to be 
irrelevant to the communication. However, even if B is a 
strong character, and his "Yes" means actually "Yes, I do un- 
derstand what you said," he still can only mean "I understand 
what I heard," not "I understand what you heard yourself 
say." If the communication is of any importance, A must have 
more information than this; he must know something of what 
B heard. 

At first glance this seems to make the problem of communi- 
cation almost impossible. On the one hand, we are apt to 
think that no serious misunderstanding will arise if A assumes 
that B heard A say the same thing that A heard himself say, 
and on the other hand, it seems very difficult for A ever to find 
out what B did hear, if he can't trust the answer when he asks 
B, "Did you understand that?" Indeed, it is difficult to com- 
municate. We are probably saved mostly by the fact that 
there is a very great tolerance in the degree of understanding 
that we require of one another; very little precision is asked 
of most of our communications. However, it is still possible for 
A to find out a good deal more about what B heard. Even 
though he can't trust B's response when he asks him directly, 
there are other techniques. If A, after he has made his state- 
ment, simply does not walk away, and does not ask any ques- 
tions, but only stands a moment in an expectant pause, he will 
create a situation in which B is much more likely to tell him 
what he heard. B, feeling that the matter is not closed, and 
that some sort of response is required of him, will probably 
either ask questions, revealing his conception of the com- 
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munication, or repeat the gist of it, so that A now knows not 
only what he heard himself say, but, to some extent, what B 
heard. 

Communication and the organization of the environment 

If we think back for a moment to the discussion of the 
organization of the environment in Chapter 2, we see that the 
other problem the fact that B may have heard A say some- 
thing different from what A heard himself say is more se- 
rious. Each individual has the problem of organizing a sen- 
sible and coherent world for himself out of an external en- 
vironment which does not make sense in itself. The same 
problem is present in communication. When A talks to B, he 
never tells B everything. He relies on B to fill in gaps, to relate 
the material to larger patterns, and to organize the whole 
thing into a sensible order. In doing this B will very often 
organize the material in such a way that the words no longer 
mean the same thing to him that they did to A. A little 
thought will probably call to mind instances in which each of 
us spoke confidently about something, only to find that our 
listener was interpreting a key word differently and had dis- 
torted the whole thing completely. However, an example may 
show the point even better. 

Immediately below, you will see a square made up of 
nine dots. The problem is to draw four straight lines which 



join all nine dots. Try the problem yourself. Copy the dots 
on another piece of paper and see if you can do it. You are not 
allowed to lift your pencil from the paper, and every time 
you change the direction of a line (turning or retracing) it 
counts as another line. You are not allowed to fold the paper. 
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It usually seems very hard to do. Five lines would do it 
nicely, but four seems very difficult. However, it is not diffi- 
cult at all. If you will look at the figure shown below, you 
will see how it can be done. It looks funny, but it is only four 
lines, and it does go through all the dots. 

Almost everyone will try to solve the problem while staying 
inside the square of dots. Many people even say, "Oh, but 
you told me to stay in the square." Actually the instructions 
did not say that the lines must be in the square. In fact, there 
is no square there. The dots are an example of the situation in 




which the environment provides an ambiguous stimulus, 
which the perceiver organizes into a square. Rather than see 
nine unconnected dots, we typically see them joined together 
in a good square, and this organization, which we provide, 
leads us to interpret the instructions in a particular way. It 
does not matter that the instructor heard himself clearly and 
knows that he did not say to stay within the square. To make 
sense of the environment, the problem solver will add his own 
instructions, and to make sure of the communication, the in- 
structor should get some response back from the subject to 
indicate how this particular piece of the world is interpreted. 
Very nearly the same kind of thing happens at work when a 
subordinate is given part of the information on the superior's 
belief that the rest is unnecessary. The subordinate, being 
faced with the necessity of making sense out of many parts of 
his environment, will organize it as best he can, and often not 
in the manner intended. 
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Communication and motivation 

This is an example of a situation in which principles of 
organization arising from factors within the outside environ- 
ment dictated the kind of sense the observer would make of 
the world, in the manner indicated in Chapter 2. Other kinds 
of pressures act to determine particular organizations, too. 
Very often motivations and emotions tend to alter the way 
in which things are seen and heard, and these must be taken 
into account in assessing our communication. Industrial or- 
ganizations are hierarchical, and what the boss says has 
meaning because the boss said it. His words are not just 
words; they are the boss's words. If he says "Things aren't 
going well," he may refer to his own feeling of inadequacy 
about managing; the insecure subordinate may hear him sug- 
gesting that he (the subordinate) is falling down on the job. 
If the boss says "Things are going to expand here soon," he 
may be referring to plans for new space and new machinery, 
and knowing the content of his own ideas, he clearly hears the 
reference. The ambitious subordinate, however, equally 
clearly hears a promise of possibilities of advancement, and 
if they are not forthcoming, he will be resentful since he has 
had an explicit promise. In all these cases, the motivations 
and emotions of the listener and the kind of need systems to 
which he refers the statement determine its meaning. In order 
to avoid gross misunderstanding, it is essential for A to know 
not only what he heard himself say but what B heard. 

Such misunderstandings are not at all uncommon outside 
industry. During World War II, an aerial-gunnery student 
was taking a training flight over the Gulf of Mexico. The pilot, 
enjoying the ride and the scenery, pointed over the side of 
the plane, in a friendly spirit, to call the student's attention to 
a speedboat below. The gesture was clear to him, but the stu- 
dent referred it to his own acute terror of being in the air, and 
interpreting it to mean that his worst fears were realized, he 
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parachuted over the side. In many senses the two people were 
not acting in the same world, and the pilot's attempt to com- 
municate without fitting his symbols to the world of the lis- 
tener was typical of a very common error in communication 
patterns. 

Often the meaning of a fact may become, for various rea- 
sons, very special to one person or a group of people, and a 
reference to it will elicit quite different responses in them 
than in others. It is essential, in such cases, to realize this fact, 
and to trim communication techniques to fit the organization 
of the listener. Before the war a company had negotiated a 
certain rate for a particular job. When it became impossible 
to hire at that rate, they raised the pay without changing the 
contract. The higher rate continued during the war when it 
was hard to hire people, and there was sufficient turnover so 
that at the end of the war no one in the job had ever been paid 
at the old (contracted) rate. When applicants became more 
plentiful, the manager went back to the old rate. The union 
objected, saying the rate had been changed by practice. The 
manager protested that the contract was the same and the 
rate had not been changed. If he had been more careful to 
know the organization of the world which his subordinates 
had, and to know which media of communication were effec- 
tive with them, he would have avoided a considerable strain 
on their relationship and a costly arbitration which he even- 
tually lost. 

These are not examples of cases where the individual delib- 
erately and willfully chose to misinterpret information in line 
with his motives. Under the influence of a strong motive the 
facts may be distorted so that they actually look different to 
the person. When one gets up at night to investigate a strange 
sound and goes into the darkened living room, the coat 
thrown over a chair momentarily and temporarily actually is 
a terrifying figure, and it is responded to as such. It does not 
matter that another person may know that it is only a coat, or 
that the investigator himself may subsequently learn that it is 
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only a coat. At the time of his misperception, under the influ- 
ence of his motivation, the only thing that is real is his expe- 
rience, and his experience covers a threatening figure rather 
than a discarded coat. The psychological environment may 
not agree entirely with what we know to be physically pres- 
ent, but what is psychologically present molded by our 
fears and hopes as well as by other mechanisms is the thing 
that determines our behavior. 

Psychological mechanisms protecting organizations 

There is still another characteristic of human beings, aris- 
ing out of the individual's problem in organizing his environ- 
ment, which acts to impede and distort communications. 
Once we have achieved a satisfactory organization of a piece 
of the world we tend to retain it, even in the face of contra- 
dictory information. Facing an ambiguous situation gener- 
ates an acute anxiety in us. When the situation is one which 
has considerable importance to us as when we must decide 
which paths of action will lead to success, or what philosophy 
of life or political point of view is best the pressure is in- 
creased. It then becomes extremely important to us to bring 
some order into the facts and to achieve a stable organization 
on the basis of which our behavior may be directed. Once 
such an organization is achieved, we tend to retain it and 
protect it, rather than to admit other facts and let it change, 
because the possibility of change involves leaving the secu- 
rity of an existing organization that works. 

Several techniques are common for this kind of protection 
of existing organizations. In the first place, we tend to select 
those sources of information which will present facts in har- 
mony with our present pattern, and to avoid sources of infor- 
mation which do not fit easily with our organizations. Be- 
yond this, if we are confronted with discrepant information, 
it is a characteristic of human mental process to distort the 
information, to reject or overlook it, to reinterpret it or ex- 
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plain it away, and as a final resort, to eliminate it gradually 
through selective forgetting. All these processes act to pre- 
serve and protect existing organized attitudes and pictures 
of the world, and whenever one aims to change such an atti- 
tude they must be taken into account. They are of sufficient 
importance to communication to warrant a more detailed ex- 
amination. 

One of the greatest difficulties in effecting a communica- 
tion which will change our minds lies in the fact that we all 
tend to select sources of information which purvey material 
with which we already agree. This is not at all a deliberate 
conscious choice to bolster our own prejudices or to avoid 
seeing the other side of the question. Rather it is because the 
information from these sources tends to make sense to us, is 
understood easily, and is couched in the kinds of phrases we 
understand. All these things at once select the source for us 
and protect us from having to change our minds. The phe- 
nomenon is quite common in industry. When a group assem- 
bles to discuss the kinds of problems raised in this book, we 
find that the personnel men go to personnel meetings, the 
vice-presidents to vice-president's meetings, and the foremen 
to foremen's meetings. Each finds himself in a group where 
the others have the same general kinds of organization of the 
world that he has. As the meeting goes on, the personnel men 
say personnel kinds of things to one another, they hear their 
own points of view presented in different words, and they go 
away reinforced in their original opinions. Similarly with the 
others. This example is not meant to belittle personnel men or 
vice-presidents or foremen in particular. Rather it is a charac- 
teristic of all of us, and the tendency to choose sources of in- 
formation which present facts in agreement with already ex- 
isting organizations is one of the large barriers to communica- 
tion designed to change a person's mind. 

During the war the Treasury Department produced a 
movie about buying war bonds. It was one of a series of tech- 
niques directed toward changing people's behavior in this 
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particular dimension toward increasing bond purchases. A 
test was conducted to determine its effectiveness in changing 
people's minds and actions. A particular community was 
chosen for study, and a sample of the audience interviewed 
in detail to find out who went and what kind of effect the 
movie had had. Tickets to the movie had been distributed 
free through service clubs, women's clubs, religious groups, 
newspaper offices, and the like, so that they were available 
to almost everyone who might want to go. However, when 
the interviews were conducted it was found that the people 
who attended were those who were already giving blood at 
the blood banks and were already buying bonds. The movie 
had attracted the people who were already convinced. Those 
for whom participation in activities closely related to the war 
effort seemed important were attracted by the idea of the 
movie, and they chose to go to see the film urging them to 
participate. Those who did not participate in such activities 
were not interested in the film, and by and large did not go. 
Unfortunately this is the fate of many of our attempts to 
change people's minds. The people who already agree are the 
only ones who listen. 

In many cases, however, all of us find ourselves confronted 
with facts which are at variance with our already existing 
view of the situation facts which threaten our organization 
of the world. A simple selection of the media which carry 
facts to our liking is not enough. We cannot successfully avoid 
being faced with discrepant information. At this point, in 
order to protect existing organizations and to avoid the in- 
security of ambiguity, there is a group of psychological 
mechanisms that act to reject and distort information in the 
interest of preserving a stable organization. 

One of the things that we very often do is simply to overlook 
such incongruent facts. Most of us probably do this particu- 
larly in the cases of complicated problems and problems 
which are close to our personal values. Certainly there is a 
good deal of such overlooking or rejecting of information in 
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connection with our assessment of the personalities of our 
families and our friends, and probably even more in the case 
of our own personalities. We think of ourselves as having 
certain sorts of characteristics, and even though we may act 
quite differently on occasion, these items are conveniently 
omitted from our picture because they do not fit. Similarly, on 
complicated issues it is often possible to overlook the rele- 
vance of various items of information which are at variance 
with our view of the situation. 

To take another example from the wartime bond cam- 
paigns, a survey was conducted early in the war to determine 
why people bought war bonds. Most of them (65 per cent in 
April, 1943 ) said it was to finance the war; at this time 14 per 
cent said it was to help prevent inflation. A tremendous ad- 
vertising campaign was conducted in the next few years, with 
the prevention of inflation an important theme. In June, 1945, 
68 per cent of the people thought bonds should be bought to 
help finance the war and 14 per cent thought they should be 
bought to help prevent inflation. Certainly this is a very dis- 
couraging suggestion about the possibility of changing peo- 
ple's minds, even with a kind of publicity campaign that was 
virtually universal in its contact. After two years of this kind 
of publicity about the inflationary effect of a shortage of con- 
sumer goods and the increase in purchasing power, 54 per 
cent of the people either said that bond purchases had no 
effect on prices or said that they could not see any relation 
between the two. The disheartening suggestion is that the 
information about inflationary pressures was communicated 
to those who already realized them and the information about 
supporting the war reached those who already held this posi- 
tion. There is very little real evidence of any change in opin- 
ion. 

In face-to-face communications, all of us have been in sit- 
uations where people have been quite impervious to facts 
that were being presented. Indeed, in many arguments one 
often gets the impression that the "listener" is not, in fact, a 
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listener at all. He is simply politely remaining silent until it is 
his turn to speak, meanwhile mustering his own arguments. 
His reply is apt to be almost totally irrelevant to the preced- 
ing speaker's statement. He often seems to have completely 
ignored the points. Such rejection obviously poses a real 
problem in communication and must be recognized if it is 
present. 

More frequently, however, it is not possible to reject items 
completely. In these cases the tendency is to distort them so 
that they fit into the already existing organization. A fact is 
not complete by itself; it has meaning partly in terms of the 
context in which it is seen. Consequently, in many cases we 
find that a piece of information which has been intended by 
the speaker in a particular way is changed and remodeled 
by the hearer to fit another context. Indeed, when it is heard 
in the new context, there is no need to change it; the simple 
fact of its contextual relations will make the change. There is 
no question here of a deliberate and conscious attempt to 
distort, but only of a variation in meaning which comes from 
the interpretation given to a fact by including it in a particu- 
lar context. 

This kind of distortion is well illustrated in a series of ex- 
periments that have been done on the way in which people 
form impressions of a personality. If we were to ask people to 
describe the actions of someone who is "helpful, quick, and 
skillful" as opposed to another person who is 'lielpful, quick, 
and clumsy," the word "quick" which is in both descriptions 
means quite different things. In the first case it is the quick- 
ness of a person who is deft and sure and whose help is suc- 
cessful and welcome. In the second case the quickness is a 
blundering sort of rushing in where the helpfulness is more 
apt to be a liability than an asset. The meaning of the term 
depends, to a large extent, on the context in which it is seen. 
Similarly, if we are told that a person is "cool, industrious, 
capable, forceful, intelligent, effective," we have a very dif- 
ferent picture from one who is "warm, industrious, capable, 
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forceful, intelligent, and effective." The difference in the basic 
orientation of the organized view of the personality originates 
in the cool- warm difference, and it changes the meaning of all 
the items in the list. 

In another experiment two groups of men were asked to 
describe the personality of a man on the basis of a picture 
and a brief description of what he does. One group consisted 
of union members of a central labor council; the other group 
consisted of industrial-relations and personnel men from in- 
dustry. Both groups were shown the same picture and the 
same description, but management representatives were told 
it was a union officer, while the union representatives were 
told it was a member of management. In each case the de- 
scription of the man given them was reinterpreted by them to 
fit their already existing view of what union men or manage- 
ment men were like, and the personalities described were 
quite different, each molded to harmonize with present or- 
ganizations. Although each group had the same set of "facts" 
about the man to work on, they selected and altered them 
quite differently. It is entirely possible that members of the 
two groups, meeting in bargaining, could talk about such a 
man or about an issue in such a way that they used very nearly 
the same words but never really referred to the same thing. 

As a last resort, we often provide the distortion in memory. 
A fact is retained in memory as part of an organized system 
there. If it does not fit well, it tends to be modified to fit into 
the essential character of the pattern of memory. The well- 
known changes that take place in a rumor as it is heard, re- 
membered, and retold are an example of this kind of change. 
A graphic example can be seen in an experiment on memory 
for visual figures. Two groups of people were shown a series 
of figures and asked to reproduce them later. One of the fig- 
ures looked like this: OO The group who were told it was 
a symbol for eyeglasses reproduced it later like this: QtD 
The group who were told it was a symbol for dumbbells re- 
produced it like this: CO . The same "fact" was modified in 
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memory to fit the essential character of the memory system. 
The fact of these psychological mechanisms which lead us 
to select and distort facts puts an even greater emphasis on 
our communications techniques. If we are to attempt to com- 
municate in the interests of changing another's mind and 
action, we must be keenly aware of the fact that he will tend 
to distort what he hears on the basis of his emotions, that he 
may overlook the communication or modify it in terms of his 
already existing attitudes and organizations. More than ever, 
this fact emphasizes the need to tailor our communications, 
not on the basis of the content of what we have to say, but on 
the basis of the attitudes and motivations of the person at 
whom we are aiming. Also, it underlines the importance of 
waiting to find out from the other person some clue to what 
he heard, rather than assuming that he heard the same thing 
that we heard ourselves say. Realizing the possibilities of 
distortion, we are led to be doubly careful to check the de- 
gree and kind of distortion when the communicated material 
goes from outside of the speaker, where it is heard by him, to 
inside the listener, where it is interpreted by him. 

Rejection of the media of communication 

Still another psychological mechanism which acts to im- 
pede communication lies in the fact that people tend, in the 
interest of simplifying the problem of receiving information 
from the environment, to evaluate the whole medium of in- 
formation through which information is received, and to ac- 
cept or reject the medium and everything it carries, rather 
than to have to make specific judgments on separate items. 
Thus, for example, all of us have thrown advertising circulars 
out of the mail without giving them more than a casual 
glance. We have a general organization of the sources of 
communication, and we act on the implicit theory that there 
is a low probability of getting important information from 
this one. The medium is seen as one which carries certain 
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sorts of material; since it isn't a kind of material which we 
particularly want, we reject the whole content without an- 
alysis. House organs probably often meet the same fate, and 
in many cases it seems impossible to make them into good 
communication media without changing their entire char- 
acter in the minds of the potential recipients. 

The extent to which this kind of rejection can go is shown 
in a survey conducted by the Treasury Department in con- 
nection with the war-bond drive which has been mentioned 
before. As part of the campaign, a pamphlet on bonds was 
mailed to every household in certain parts of the country. 
A check on the effectiveness of the pamphlet was conducted 
by interviewing a sample of the recipients in Baltimore. In 
spite of the fact that the pamphlet had been in every mail- 
box, two weeks later only 17 per cent of the people even 
recognized it when they were allowed to examine it, and 83 
per cent of the people could not even remember having seen 
it two weeks before. Of the 17 per cent who recognized it, 
one-third only remembered having seen the cover, and con- 
sequently only about 10 per cent were even exposed to the 
material within. This gloomy result is probably characteristic 
of the fate of information carried in many media of communi- 
cation where a generalized negative evaluation has been 
made of the kind of facts that are apt to be found within. 

Wherever a form of communication has become routine 
and stereotyped, it is liable to be judged in terms of the kind 
of information usually contained, and hence may become al- 
most useless for conveying any other kind. Many of the tech- 
niques of communication that are in use in industry today no 
doubt are characterized in such a manner, and many of 
them suffer by it. In addition to the aura that the house organ 
has, which may make it inappropriate for carrying certain 
messages, such media as the annual report, weekly luncheons 
with supervisory groups, speeches on the occasion of award- 
ing service pins, and the like, may tend to be stereotyped by 
the listener. "They usually talk about such-and-such, and so 
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there's no need to listen." Formalized and routinized methods 
of communication are always in need of a constant reevalua- 
tion and analysis to determine how the communication chan- 
nel itself is seen by the recipients, for the effect of its con- 
tent is largely determined by the listeners' perception of the 
medium. 

All these things act as barriers to communication and 
must be taken into consideration in planning communication. 
The distortion of information under the influence of the 
listener's motivations, the psychological mechanisms reject- 
ing or distorting items, and the tendency to reject whole 
media of information are all examples of impediments to 
communication which stem from the problem of the in- 
dividual's organizing an ambiguous environment into a sen- 
sible pattern in which he can live comfortably and securely. 

One further problem arises which makes communication 
difficult, in addition to the simple facts of organizations: the 
patterns that people make of the environment are tentative, 
and are retained, modified, or discarded to some extent in 
terms of the degree to which they seem to be successful in 
orienting the individual's behavior toward goals. In other 
words, the Law of Effect referred to in Chapter 2 acts as a 
continual check on tentative organizations, which function in 
the manner of hypotheses which are tentatively adopted until 
they are tested and seem to work in leading to rewards or in 
avoiding punishment. A preliminary acceptance, on the part 
of the listener, of certain items of information may often be 
reversed later when they are found not to agree with practice, 
and consequently not to be a good guide to action. The result 
is to make the particular item increasingly difficult to com- 
municate later, and perhaps to make the medium through 
which it was originally communicated less effective in carry- 
ing other messages. 

Examples of this phenomenon would be the countless sit- 
uations where an announced policy speaks of "an open door, 
where everyone is invited to bring his problems to the presi- 
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dent if he likes/' However, it is generally known that this is 
not really the case, and that if anyone did go to the president, 
everyone involved would be bowled over with surprise. Such 
a policy is quickly rejected by subordinates as insincere and 
meaningless, and they live by the facts as they experience 
them, rather than by the words. Similar fates probably meet 
such statements as "We are all one big happy family," when 
in fact everyone acts as if they were not, or "We promote peo- 
ple here strictly on the basis of what they do," when in fact 
one sees promotions occurring on the basis of seniority, ac- 
quaintances, and the like. In cases of these sorts the verbal 
communication is rejected because it does not fit the dimen- 
sions of reality in practice, and to use the information in 
organizing a picture of the environment would be to violate 
the Law of Effect and to act on the basis of principles which 
would not lead to rewards. 

The implications of this for the communicator seem to be 
that he must be very careful of the relation between his state- 
ments and the kind of events that are going to occur. If the 
statement is worth making and has value in its content, it is 
important to see that it is backed up in practice. Otherwise it 
may be accepted at first, found to be a liability in action, and 
discarded with resentment toward the communicator for 
misleading. If such a thing happens repeatedly, then the 
communicator, as a medium, may be rejected and ignored 
because he is stereotyped as an unreliable informant. Often 
it would be a better policy, from a communications point of 
view, to refrain from making statements which one hopes 
were true but which might not hold in practice, rather than 
to enjoy making the pronouncement with the subsequent 
risk of other statements being rejected because earlier ones 
failed to materialize. 

In the face of a host of difficulties in communications, it 
seems strange that anything ever gets across. Indeed, it is 
difficult, and it is probably because of this difficulty that most 
human relationships are built in such a way that they do not 
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demand great precision in communication except in simple 
specific denotations. By and large, people get along on the 
basis of an unexpressed realization that no two people see 
the world the same way, and that different people seldom 
mean the same thing when they speak the same words. How- 
ever, in a closely interdependent organization there are many 
cases where the transmission of information and the chang- 
ing of attitudes is essential. Some points to improve this 
necessary communication can be derived from an examina- 
tion of the very difficulties themselves. 

Techniques of communication 

The material to be communicated must be tailored on the 
basis of the listener's view of the situation rather than the 
content of the information itself; this point has already been 
stressed. Unfortunately, most of us are so used to building 
statements in terms of content, and so clear about what we 
are trying to say, that it is difficult to accomplish this reversal 
in approach. However, the greatest single aid to communica- 
tion would probably be learning to tailor information on the 
basis of the recipient's organization of the situation. 

A good example of the failure to tailor the information to 
the other person is often found in the booklets describing the 
company that are issued in many plants. In one specific case, 
the company published an expensive booklet on glossy pa- 
per in full color, for the purpose of providing indoctrination 
and orientation for new employees. An interview study of a 
group of employees who had been with the company for six 
months or less brought out the discouraging fact that not a 
single one of them had read the document. Why? The pam- 
phlet, though beautifully done, was written for management 
to read. It told that there were many thousands of employees 
of the organization; that the investment per worker was so- 
and-so much; that the company paid an annual wage bill in 
astronomical figures. Information such as this is interesting 
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and meaningful to the men who wrote the booklet, to their im- 
mediate superiors, and to the vice-presidential board which 
probably had to pass on it. However, the bulk of the new 
employees were girls in their teens for whom these figures, 
and particularly this way of stating them, had no meaning or 
interest at all. The money that was spent on the brochure 
was virtually a total loss. 

Another method that would probably improve communi- 
cations would be to transmit information in small units. A 
large organized mass of material tends to threaten existing 
patterns in the listener and so may be rejected. Small units 
transmitted little by little carry the same message over a 
period of time without the same likelihood of rejection. 
Cumulatively they may effect the change where they would 
be rejected out of hand if they were presented at once. 

The importance of finding out what the listener has heard 
has come up repeatedly. As a check on what was, in fact, 
communicated, it is essential for the communicator to provide 
an opportunity for "-feedback" from the recipient. Unless one 
has some way of finding out what was heard, either by 
observing subsequent behavior or by some kind of restate- 
ment, communication must remain pretty much a matter of 
shooting in the dark, with very uncertain results. 

One of the most effective ways to provide for feedback, and 
at the same time an effective technique for communication, is 
to provide an opportunity for participation on the part of the 
recipient. If the material and situation are such that the 
recipient can be brought into a discussion and encouraged to 
state problems and solutions in his own words, many of the 
difficulties are overcome. For one thing, a constant index of 
his view of the matter is present. For another, he becomes 
involved in the material himself, so it is less apt to be a threat 
to his existing organizations, and consequently it is less apt to 
be rejected or distorted to protect private views of the world. 
Finally, such a practice frees the listener from the one-sided- 
ness of much communication where he passively listens to 
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what lie is told. Now he participates in it and is part of it, 
and he no longer has to reject die material on the grounds 
that being told threatens his egoistic need-satisfactions and 
feeling of independence. Eliciting participation is often a 
relatively costly process in time and effort, and at first glance 
it seems unnecessary and prohibitively expensive. However, 
the returns are potentially very great, and with practice it 
becomes much easier to accomplish. 

Changing attitudes 

One other point should be considered before we leave the 
problem of communication. We are usually interested in 
communication with the aim of changing other people's 
attitudes and with the eventual aim of changing their be- 
havior. We want people to stop doing something they are 
doing or to start doing something they aren't doing, and we 
have the feeling that their behavior flows from their attitudes 
and that if their attitudes were different the behavior would 
change. Because of this we try to influence attitudes. Since 
this is so large a part of the field of communication, it is a 
good idea to look a little more closely at the problem of atti- 
tudes. 

We often speak of someone "having" an attitude, as if the 
attitude were a tangible and separate thing, in much the same 
sense that he might have a Chevrolet rather than a Ford. This 
way of speaking about it has led us to try to change "his" 
attitude by persuasion, sweet reasonableness, or attack. Cer- 
tainly all of us have been discouraged by the fact that we do 
not seem to change attitudes in this manner very often, and 
that, indeed, attack often seems to strengthen the person in 
the attitude he 'lias." If we look back over what we have said 
so far about the problem of an individual's making sense out 
of his complex environment, we see that we should not think 
of him as "having" an attitude but rather as having organized 
the world in a certain way. In this sense the word "attitude" 
should not be used as a noun, but rather as an adverb that 
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modifies the verb "to see/* An attitude is a way of seeing 
things. To attack it as ic his" attitude is to miss the meaning 
of the organization of the other person's perception of the 
world. Instead, we must try to see the way in which he sees 
things and then help him to see other things there. 

On a hot day the surf looks inviting and cool. We do not at 
all have the feeling that this is an attitude in us. Regardless 
of the past experience that leads it to look this way, within 
ourselves the invitingness is simply a part of the view of the 
surf. To try to attack this view by argument is likely to leave 
us quite unmoved. Indeed, if the argument continues, we 
may well come to a point where we defend it as a point of 
honor because it is attacked. If someone wanted to change 
our behavior (that is, to keep us from going swimming), it 
would be more appropriate for him to realize that it looks 
cool and inviting and to work from there. Perhaps he could 
point out other similarly cooling things that required less 
exertion, such as a long drink on a shaded porch. Perhaps he 
could lead us to see other things in the surf that would change 
our perception, such as the undertow or the danger of sun- 
burn. His doing these things might change the way we see the 
surf and might consequently change our behavior. In this 
way he would have changed the adverbial character of the 
attitude, that is, he would have changed the way we saw. 
He would not have changed the attitude in the sense of hav- 
ing attacked and modified something that we had. 

An attitude is not something that resides in the person. It 
is a characteristic of the way he sees things. This leads us to 
take quite different means to modify it. Usually it is better to 
work indirectly to do this rather than to attack it broadside. 
A particularly good example of this in an industrial situation 
appears in the chapter dealing with egoistic needs. You will 
remember that the foremen in a production-line plant had 
tended to refer to their subordinates by payroll numbers, and 
that it was felt that this was a poor practice. It would not be 
surprising if, having realized this, the training department 
had had a series of meetings in which they exhorted the fore- 
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men to "be human/* to "remember that the other person is a 
human and has interests and feelings like you." This would be 
the direct attack on attitude viewed as something the other 
person "has" and something we want him to get rid of. In- 
stead, in this case, it was realized that this failure to treat the 
subordinates as individuals came from a failure to see them 
as individuals, and the treatment was to try to change the 
way they were seen. The indirect approach of having the 
foremen gather personal history data on their subordinates 
was a way to change the things they saw in them, and in- 
directly it changed their attitudes. Usually lectures on "treat- 
ing the other fellow as a real person" are singularly unsuccess- 
ful. Here the attempt to help someone see the other fellow 
as a real person was very successful. In many ways it is a 
model of the indirect approach to attitude change. 

In another, very different case, it is possible to see the same 
sort of indirect approach to a modification of attitude by 
changing the way things are seen. A large utility was con- 
cerned with the public's attitude toward the cost of service. 
Survey data indicated that many people thought the cost was 
too high. A series of advertisements were prepared and run 
in which the cost was argued directly, showing how expensive 
it was to provide service, how little the cost had risen in rela- 
tion to other rises, and the like. This is typical of the direct 
attack on an attitude that occurs when we think of the atti- 
tude as something the person has and as a thing which is 
subject to attack and change. Surveys taken after these ads 
showed that there was either no more favorable attitude 
toward cost or else an increase in suspicion about the cost, 
since the company felt it had to talk too much to protect itself. 
Another series of ads were run at about the same time, how- 
ever, which did not approach this problem directly, but 
simply showed the case of a new employee coming to work 
and learning about the job and becoming part of the com- 
munity through the job. Surveys taken after this ad showed a 
general increase in the favorable response to the company, 
and much to the surprise of the public-relations department, 
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a striking increase in the favorable response to costs. Although 
this subject was not mentioned or implied in the message, 
the ad had succeeded in changing the way in which the par- 
ticular aspect having to do with cost was changed. 

This view of attitudes has real implications for manage- 
ment's perennial concern over "morale." It very often hap- 
pens that, when there are difficulties, someone in the company 
says, "The morale around here has gone to pot. We'd better 
get the X Company in to do a morale survey, and then see 
what we can do about it." After the horrible and discouraging 
results of the survey, an "attack on morale*' is planned. Usu- 
ally it is relatively fruitless, and everyone concerned is 
forced, in self-defense, to think that the whole society is 
changing, that they don't hire the kind of people they used to 
when they were young, and that the attitudes in the plant are 
just bound to be difficult. Much of the difficulty probably lies 
in the view of what "morale" is. Whatever it is, it is not an 
identifiable possession of the individual worker. It is not a 
thing to be found and exorcised like the devils of the days of 
witchcraft. What we mean by morale is the effects of the way 
the plant force sees their working environment. It is the result 
of certain ways of seeing. To deal with it we need to under- 
stand as clearly as possible how they do see it, and then to 
consider what things within them or within the environment 
lead to this kind of perception. Then, perhaps, we are ready 
to try to alter the process of seeing, and in this way, the 
morale. 



Summary 

1. Communication is important to the superior as part of 
his job of directing the work of his subordinates and of creat- 
ing a situation in which they can help him to get the job done. 
At the same time the importance of communication to the 
subordinate is clear in terms of his problem of making a pat- 
tern for himself of the nature of the job and his role, and to 
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help him keep a clear picture of the world in which he op- 
erates. 

2. The chief difficulty seems to arise by virtue of the fact 
that people tend to organize information into meaningful 
wholes, and in the process they may receive different infor- 
mation from what the communicator intended to convey. 
More specifically, hopes and fears may serve to modify and 
distort information. There is a tendency to reject and distort 
items on the basis of already existing organizations of the 
subject, and to reject whole media of communication and to 
render them ineffective. Finally, it is important to keep prac- 
tice in line with statements because of the role of the Law of 
Effect in the acceptance or rejection of communicated ma- 
terial. 

3. In an attempt to find ways to improve communications, 
on the basis of these difficulties and the nature of people, we 
have seen the importance of tailoring material in terms of the 
recipient's organization of the subject. We have also seen the 
possibility of communicating in small units, the importance 
of a "feedback" which will allow the communicator to check 
what is actually getting across, and the value of participation 
as a technique for effecting communication. Both the prob- 
lems and the solutions in the area of communication are part 
of every other phase of industrial problems. Wherever we 
turn in considering problems of human beings at work in 
the area of leadership, of training, or wherever we see evi- 
dences of these same barriers and the same techniques for 
overcoming them. In many senses, good communications 
seems to be the key to many of the problems in our industrial 
society. 

4. In using communication to change attitudes, we must 
remember that an attitude is a way of seeing things. The word 
"attitude" is not a noun; it is an adverb modifying the verb 
"to see." Indirect approaches to changing the way people see 
things are much more apt to produce the change in behavior 
than are attempts to change an attitude by force of argument. 



CHAPTER O 

Training 



Whenever we think about the problem of utilizing the human 
resources of an industrial organization, we almost inevitably 
turn to a consideration of the problem of training. Probably 
no other staff function has become so much elaborated, so 
firmly established, and so widespread as the training depart- 
ment. Much of this growth has been due to a recognition of 
the extreme importance of modifying the behavior of mem- 
bers of the organization. For instance, in one of the large air- 
craft plants during the war, the company was asked by a 
manpower commission to make a list of the priority of mem- 
bers of management. The person who could least be spared 
was the top manager; the next most indispensable man on the 
list was the head of the training department. This was an 
unusual situation, but it reflected a realization of the impor- 
tance to the company of being able to take in large groups of 
people and quickly make them maximally effective, and also 
of the company's need to be able, by retraining, to maintain 
flexibility in production. Although this is a rare ranking of 
importance, it may not have been far off. However, in spite 
of the fact that the problem is extremely important, and 
although a great deal of time and money and effort has been 
poured into training, the result has not always been as suc- 
cessful as it might be. It will pay us to examine the mecha- 
nisms of industrial training in some detail. 

95 
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The superior shapes (trains) his work force 

We have looked at the nature of leadership in Chapter 3 
and have seen some of the training functions of the leader 
there. The superior's job is to get help from his subordinates. 
He has subordinates because he is responsible for more work 
than he can do himself. He is successful only if, and to the 
extent that, he is able to enlist their cooperation and to direct 
their efforts toward the productive aims of the organization. 
In the process of directing their efforts and teaching them 
what needs to be done, he is bound to be a trainer. A large 
part of the difference between an old and new employee, or 
between a good and bad employee, is apt to be in the way in 
which he does his job. The superior's objective, then, is to 
train him in the kinds of attitudes and the kinds of skills that 
will insure production. In the early stages of association it is 
almost impossible for the subordinate to have any sort of in- 
teraction with the superior without some sort of training 
taking place. The subordinate learns certain kinds of things 
about the job and the plant and the superior. This kind of 
training always takes place in on-the-job interaction, and it is 
inevitable that the superior will be a trainer. The only ques- 
tion is whether he will do it consciously and properly, or with- 
out paying attention to it and haphazardly. 

We also saw that the superior must help the subordinate to 
achieve a new and stable organization of the work place and 
of the job. He must help him to make sense of his part of the 
world, and the particular sense he makes of it will have a 
great deal to do with his attitudes, with his morale, and with 
his productivity. He must be helped to learn what is expected 
of him, what his resources are, what the rules and values of 
the organization are, and the like. He must be helped to 
achieve a coherent organization of the environment which 
will include himself, his job, his superior, and his future goals. 
In doing all these things the leader is inevitably a trainer. 
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In still another sense, the superior is inevitably a trainer. 
As we look back to Chapter 2, we see, in considering the 
problem of dependence at work, that the superior controls 
most of the values in the work situation and, through his 
administration of these values, is constantly supplying re- 
wards and punishments to his subordinates. Further, in con- 
sidering the Law of Effect, we saw that the behavior of the 
subordinates tends to be modified in the direction of repeat- 
ing behavior which seems to lead to reward and eliminating 
those behavior patterns which seem not to. Because of this, 
and because of the dependence of the subordinate on the 
superior, the leader is training all day and every day. He is, 
whether he likes it or not, continually using the Law of Effect 
and shaping behavior by the administration of rewards and 
punishments, and consequently it behooves him to be aware 
of it and do it carefully. The leader cannot escape his role as 
a trainer, and although he often tends to ignore it, he con- 
tinues to function as one. Consequently it is important to be 
aware of the function as explicitly as possible, so that he may 
use his training function to shape behavior toward the proper 
ends, rather than at random. 

In many cases we try to escape this responsibility and hope 
that we can undo an existing bad situation by devoting a 
weekly half hour to a statement of what would be a better 
one, rather than to work within the bad situation to correct it. 
The many cases of foreman training in industry offer a good 
example of this. Members of management at some level are 
dissatisfied with the kind of supervision exercised by the fore- 
men. Consequently they direct the training department to 
teach the foremen how to be leaders. Essentially they are say- 
ing, "You tell the men what kinds of behavior is desired, that 
is, what kind of behavior will lead to reward on the job. I 
don't care to or haven't the time to be careful myself to be 
sure that the kinds of behavior desired actually do lead to 
reward for them and that other behaviors do not." Unfortu- 
nately, the human organism is not built that way. No matter 
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what we tell them is the desired behavior, no matter what we 
say is the path to reward, behavior will be shaped by what is 
seen by the individual to lead to reward and punishment in 
the actual situation. It is impossible for the superior to shrug 
off the training function. 

The things that the superior does to exercise his role as a 
trainer are many and varied. The way he says "hello" often 
indicates approval or disapproval. He may not mean it to, but 
the subordinate's interpretation is the thing that counts. If a 
curt "good morning" is felt as a punishment, it functions as 
such whether it is a sign of a job poorly done or is merely a 
result of the superior's hang-over. All the little things the 
manner in which a suggestion is received, the kind of respon- 
sibility given a subordinate, the word of praise or correction, 
all the content of the interaction between superior and sub- 
ordinate go to make up the rewards and punishments that 
shape behavior. 

This does not mean that it is only in the little social inter- 
actions on the job that the training occurs. It occurs in the 
kinds of things that the foreman picks out for praise or blame. 
These become important dimensions in the employee's mind. 
Are they really important, or are they just easy ones to talk 
about? When the superior says "Why don't you ever sweep 
up the shavings around your lathe?" does he really mean to 
emphasize housekeeping, or is it just that he can't quite put 
in words the fact that the lathe operator is upsetting the 
group by his attitude? He needs to be clear which behavior 
needs changing and what the effect of his statement will be. 
When he describes the job to a new employee, which things 
does he pick to tell him about? Are these the important di- 
mensions? Certainly they will tend to stand out until the 
subordinate learns more about it. Here, too, is a place for 
decision. When he describes the reasons for a promotion, a 
transfer, or a layoff, he is underlining certain aspects of the 
job. When he reports higher management's views, when 
he says "Oh, are you still doing that? Don't bother about 
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that . . ." in all these cases he is shaping the subordinate's 
view of the job and taking part in the training process. 

These are the things that do the training, no matter what is 
said in the training classroom. These are the things that the 
superior cannot avoid. Since he is necessarily in the business 
of administering reward and punishment and shaping be- 
havior by the Law of Effect, it becomes particularly impor- 
tant for him to be aware of it and to pattern his own behavior 
as carefully as possible, rather than to let it happen without 
plan. For, as surely as he trains his subordinates with his own 
actions, he will have to live with and be responsible for the 
kind of behavior he has built into them. His success depends 
on what they do, and this is his chance to make that behavior 
be what he wants it to be. 

The industrial culture 

Still another factor tends to make it important for the line 
superior to administer training, rather than to try to palm it 
off on a formal classroom session. We discussed briefly in 
Chapter 2 the problem of the individual in making sense out 
of an ambiguous environment, and in coming to a stable or- 
ganization of his world in terms of which he can live. Among 
a group of people as within a plant or within a department, 
such organizations become a recognizable culture. It has 
considerable value to the members of the group, to direct 
their behavior, and it develops a good deal of resistance to 
change. When the behavior which must be modified is within 
such a culture, it is particularly important that the change 
arise within it and .that it be supported by the values of the 
culture. The attempt to impose change by a real outsider is 
typically unsuccessful, and the formal training department is 
usually, because of its staff role, outside the control of the 
values of the culture. 

The individual in an organization is imbedded in a world 
in which he sees, in addition to people and things, all sorts of 
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barriers and threats, goals, and paths to goals. These are the 
things which the person must organize for himself, and in 
terms of which his behavior must be directed. In a group of 
human beings which continues through time, there develops 
a common fund of experience and a certain amount of com- 
munality in their experience. Out of this develop "proper" 
ways of behaving ways of working and loafing, ways of co- 
operating or resisting, attitudes toward the work and toward 
authority, and the like. These patterns are not explicit and 
formal, but they are potent. Their structure and organization 
provide a stable and secure framework in which to operate. 

The laws of such a culture or spirit of an organization are 
easy for an outsider to sense, although they are often very 
difficult for a newcomer to learn. Some organizations have 
an aura of suspicion, tension, and fear that strike one imme- 
diately, while some are freer and more relaxed. In some cases 
it is proper to do one's assignment as quickly and well as pos- 
sible and ask for or be ready for more; in some cases it is 
proper to stretch out a job until another one is given. Some- 
times it is proper to look forward to the coffee hour and make 
it last, and in others the main focus is on the work, with relief 
something that one takes if it can be worked in. In some 
groups it is proper to take an assignment grudgingly and do it 
and no more, while in others it is proper to meet the superior 
more than halfway in cooperation and to try to anticipate 
what he wants. All these things and many more are dimen- 
sions of the culture of the organization, and they have great 
power and value. Violations of their principles by members 
of the group are often immediately and harshly punished by 
social pressures of ostracism and ridicule, and little real com- 
fort can be found until one senses the rules of the culture and 
learns to live by them. 

Consider the situation when a new typist comes to work 
in the office. At 10:30 one of the girls asks her to join them 
for coffee, and she says she's finishing a report so she can't 
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go. The old hand turns to her companions and says "Get her. 
Only here two hours and she's already bucking to be bossl" 
The newcomer will quickly learn the office culture. Although 
she probably cannot stop the report at this stage in the rela- 
tionship and join the coffee group, it is a likely bet that the 
next morning she will be ready to go when the others are. 
She has learned something about the importance of finishing 
your job in this office. She is going to have to work with these 
girls and derive many of her satisfactions from interaction 
with them. Further, she is protected by the fact that if they 
take this attitude she will not lose out on promotions by tak- 
ing it, too. She can hardly afford to do anything else. She is 
learning the culture, and the culture is determining the way 
she will work. It is taking over part of the leader's function. 

The existence of such firm patterns of behavior is of great 
help to an individual in making it possible for him to form a 
stable organization of his environment, and therefore the 
patterns acquire considerable power and value of their own. 
Because they do provide this kind of help, and because their 
continued existence offers security, they acquire a resistance 
to change which can be a potent barrier to the superior who 
wants to modify behavior. 

Many of the aspects of such a cultural pattern must be 
changed by superiors in the course of modifying behavior and 
directing the efforts of their subordinates. It is often very 
difficult for the leader to make such changes when they con- 
flict with well-established patterns policed by the group. The 
leader, however, has real leverage in that he is, in a sense, 
within the value system of the group, and that he controls 
many of the rewards and paths to goals that are involved. In 
a moment we will look in a little detail at the things the leader 
can do to make such changes, and the ways in which the 
group itself can be utilized to make change, but first let us 
examine the problem of the outside staff agency in changing 
the culture of a group. 
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Encapsulated training 

When the training department is directed to make a 
change, it has a very special problem. Let us consider the 
problem of foreman training referred to above. The foremen 
come to class to be told how to be foremen. On the job they 
have a particular role and style that is recognized by their 
subordinates. They are seen in a particular way by their supe- 
riors. They have a set of techniques for dealing with people 
which are the basis of their present success. It is by behaving 
this way that they have gotten where they are. The training 
supervisor now tells them to do things differently. What are 
they to do? If they go back on the job to behave differently, 
they are insecure for several reasons. First, they have just 
given up their accustomed ways and are about to try tech- 
niques which they are not sure they can do and which they 
may understand imperfectly anyway. Secondly, not only does 
the foreman no longer have the same role in his own eyes, but 
he has a new role in his subordinates' eyes. The change makes 
them insecure and uneasy and difficult to deal with, and adds 
problems to those contributed by the newness of his own 
techniques. Finally, he is fearful of his new role in his supe- 
rior's eyes. They have seen him relatively successful in his old 
ways of operating (or he wouldn't be foreman), and now he 
must change. Won't they say "Old Joe is slipping"? Nowhere 
in his own eyes, in the view of his subordinates, or in that 
of his superiors is there any security in the new forms of 
behavior. Only the training department stands behind him. 
How much safer for him to do exactly what he has been doing 
all along and what has brought him at least some success 
so far! 

However, the training department also has a culture and 
controls a set of values. For the foreman it is a continuation of 
much of the pattern that he was used to in school. Here is the 
series of rows of chairs with a figure who stands in front and 
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speaks authoritatively, and who passes out approval and dis- 
approval for certain kinds of behavior. He must attend these 
meetings, and within the meetings he will fit into the cultural 
patterns of this group as surely and as quickly as possible. We 
have really put him into a new situation in which he must 
learn something. In the first place he has a job, and he has 
learned a good deal about how to behave there. Now he must 
go to meetings. The company clearly wants him to go. The 
trainer has certain values and standards. He must learn to 
behave in this pattern. The usual result is that as the meetings 
progress the foreman progresses in that from meeting to 
meeting he behaves more and more the way the trainer wants 
him to within the meeting. He learns to say the kinds of 
things the trainer approves of and to work in terms of the 
trainer's frame of reference within the classroom. However, 
when he leaves the meeting and goes back to the job he tends 
to do exactly as he did before. There is little reason to change. 
On the job he gets reward and approval from one group of 
people for doing certain kinds of things; within the classroom 
he gets reward and approval from another group of people 
for doing rather different things. There is no real reason to 
carry over from one to the other. Fortunately, the two are 
usually well separated in time and space, so that they don't 
come in contact. Indeed, the foreman would be taking a ri- 
diculous risk to follow the trainer's suggestions unless there 
were clear and consistent evidence at every point outside the 
classroom that his superior's values coincide exactly with the 
trainer's. This very seldom occurs. It is almost impossible, if 
the line superior feels that he is not responsible for training 
and that it should be turned over to the staff department. In 
the absence of this unity the foreman must do one thing in 
one situation and another in the second. On the job he follows 
the culture of the work group and the line superior, and in the 
classroom he follows the values of the classroom group and 
the training supervisor. The training is encapsulated within 
the classroom; die progress he makes from week to week stays 
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there. He tends to leave it there rather than to take the risk 
of trying it out outside. The smart student will be careful not 
to accept change in one group and meet an unchanged supe- 
rior on the job. 

It is not only on the job that we allow this encapsulation of 
training to grow up. It is quite as customary to say to a new 
graduate on the job, "That may be the way you learned to do 
it in college, but you're on the job now, so just forget that. 
We'll show you how it's really done." Here we have let the 
split between the trainer and the supervisor grow as wide as 
possible. In many ways it is necessary, for the training organ- 
ization involved in our educational system is too large and too 
specialized to be done as part of an apprentice program. 
However, here too, it probably would be of benefit both to 
the schools and to the employers if there were a closer har- 
mony between the two in terms of the kinds of values and 
skills and attitudes that were taught, so that it would mini- 
mize the gulf between them. Then it might be more nearly 
possible for us to train students to take a job, instead of 
merely training them and having them take a job afterward. 

The line superior must train 

Because of these problems the line superior must do the 
training. Not only do we find that he is doing the training all 
day and every day, but he is the appropriate person to do it. 
Because he controls so many of the values within the group, 
because he is a part of the culture of the group, and because of 
the isolation of the staff man from the culture and authority 
of the group, the responsibility falls on the line superior. Since 
he is the one who possesses these characteristics, he is the 
person in a position to do the training. Because of the mean- 
ing of his role as a leader, it is his proper function. He must 
continually shape the behavior of his subordinates to create a 
situation in which they can help him to get the job done. He 
must create the conditions under which they can achieve a 
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stable organization of their environment on the job which will 
lead them to produce the kind of behavior that is directed 
toward the aims of their group and the larger organization of 
which it is a part. All these things combine to thrust the 
training role on the line superior, and there is little he can do 
to avoid it. 

What happens in a typical training situation? Let us go 
back to the foreman-training problem. Management has felt 
some lacks in the first line of supervision and has directed the 
training department to put on a good course for the foremen. 
The foremen have a series of lectures, with perhaps demon- 
strations and role-playing thrown in, and they learn a series 
of precepts to guide their action on the plant floor. They may 
even be given a card to carry in their pockets with the rules 
on it, so that they won't forget: don't take credit for a subor- 
dinate's ideas; don't bawl a man out in front of his fellow 
workers; delegate responsibility to subordinates; let a man 
feel that he has as big a job as he can handle; etc. The fore- 
man's superiors now hope that he will go forth and sin no 
more. But will these slogans be as effective in training the 
foreman as the administration of them in practice by his own 
superiors? Have the superiors carefully policed the transmis- 
sion of suggestions and new ideas to see that the credit is 
going to the originator? Do they reward the foreman for 
creating the condition where his subordinate had an idea and 
forwarded it and for not taking the credit, or do they in 
effect punish him by rewarding only the man with the new 
idea? Has the foreman had a clear and consistent example 
of his superiors giving him credit for his own ideas? It seems 
highly likely that the foreman will be much more apt to 
modify his behavior to fit the precept if it is reinforced by 
appropriate rewards and punishments relevant to the be- 
havior itself, rather than simply announced by the training 
supervisor as a "good thing." If the foreman's superior does 
not see that behavior tailored to the precept is followed by 
reward, the foreman cannot afford to live by it. He had much 
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better either forget it quickly or take it to another shop where 
he will fare better with it. 

The superior is quite apt to feel that he is too busy with 
other things to school himself to pay attention to all the little 
details that are involved in such a regimen of approval and 
disapproval. He has, he says, to see to the production; he can't 
spend all his time worrying about how his subordinates feel 
about things. Such a point of view seems to be compounded 
equally of a failure to see his objectives clearly, of a reluc- 
tance to see his own role in relation to his subordinates, and 
of an attempt to escape from the difficult job of dealing with 
his subordinates as people. If he sees that his objective is to 
accomplish production through his subordinates, if he sees 
that he must create a situation where they can help him and 
must shape their behavior in the desired directions, then he 
cannot escape the responsibility of dealing with them in such 
a way as to train them. He must question what things he can 
do to help them to acquire an organization of the environ- 
ment which will elicit the desired behavior. 

As soon as we begin to see the role of the line superior in 
training, it becomes apparent that the man to do the training 
is the trainee's own superior. His superior trains him, and so 
on. The end result is that the only man to initiate the training 
is the president himself. At the first glance this seems a for- 
bidding and ridiculous conclusion, but it is inescapable. 
Wherever the matter of the training is an over-all policy or a 
company-wide problem, the training must start at the top and 
work down. Without it we are little better off to start in the 
middle. Wherever the change is introduced we run the risk 
of the changed individual running up against his unchanged 
superior, and necessarily either forfeiting the approval of his 
superior or giving up his newly taught practices. A change 
can be introduced at whatever point it can be said with cer- 
tainty that every step in the organizational hierarchy above 
that point is in complete agreement in theory and practice 
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with the content of the training. In the case of broad strategic 
matters, such as problems of leadership and interpersonal 
relations within the organization, this point is usually only at 
the very top of the company. When the content of the train- 
ing is relatively circumscribed such as training in shop 
safety practices or teaching a new clerk how to write a sales 
ticket it can probably safely be done at the level of the per- 
son who has immediate responsibility for the operation in 
question. However, to avoid the possibility of a change 
through training being in conflict with the rewards and pun- 
ishments of an unchanged superior, the only safe rule is to 
demand certainty of agreement on the policy at every step 
above the level at which the change is to be introduced. 

At first glance, this approach seems to cut the heart out of 
the job of the training department in an industrial organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, however, it leaves a considerable func- 
tion for the staff in training, and moreover, restores them to 
responsibility for jobs which they have the authority to ac- 
complish, rather than asking them to compete with the power 
of their students' superiors. The training supervisor can now 
play the proper staff role. He can consult with and help and 
advise the appropriate line officer. He can collect facts and 
make suggestions relative to the existence of training needs. 
He can supply his expert assistance to the line man in the 
form of a plan for techniques for training, times and amounts, 
the need for refresher and continuation, and the like. He can 
consult with the line man on the way in which the proposed 
training program is likely to modify behavior and the impli- 
cations of this change for the objectives of the organization. 
He can work with the line superior on the way in which the 
training program will be tied to the superior's own on-the-job 
reinforcement of the policies. However, the line man will do 
most of the training. In some cases it may even be that the 
staff man is the best man to conduct certain training sessions 
using his ability to start discussions, and the like but only 
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with the fullest kind of coordination with the line superior 
regarding on-the-job follow-up, and probably ideally only 
with the line man's presence and actual backing. 

The role of the staff training expert augmentation and 
reduction 

This view of the staff man's relation to training makes sense 
of the difference between the staff and the line. The staff 
function is one of support and advice. Ideally, the relation 
might work something like this in practice: Either the line 
man senses a need for training in his group, or the staff man 
points out to him available information which suggests that 
training is needed. In either case, the decision rests with the 
line man. The line man now asks what should be done. The 
staff man can suggest ways which have been used and which 
might be applicable. The line man sets the objectives of the 
training, with the counsel of his staff helper. In the light of 
these objectives the staff helps the line plan a session (or a 
series of sessions). The line man conducts the sessions and 
goes again to the staff man to tell him how it went and to get 
suggestions about how to do it differently, or how to go on. 
Throughout this process, the key decisions are all made by 
the line, and the training is all handled with the force of the 
line behind it. This is the proper relation between the two 
even if the line man is a first-level foreman and the staff man 
the $15,000-a-year head of the personnel department. The 
force of the decision to train, the method, and the authority 
behind the training must come from the line. The staff is 
without authority here. Its only influence comes from the 
extent to which it can help the line to see a particular course 
of action as justified. 

This does not leave the staff in a powerless position. In- 
deed, this very lack of authority which seems to be a weakness 
in the staff man's position is actually a great source of 
strength, because it protects him from slipping into some 
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very common failings in the use of authority. Let us examine 
this in a little more detail, Going back to Chapter 2, we said 
that all the behavior of an individual is directed toward an 
attempt to satisfy needs, and that any particular behavior is 
the result of forces arising from these motivational problems. 
Any change in his behavior, consequently, will come either 
from an attempt to increase the satisfaction of needs or an 
attempt to avoid a decrease in the possibilities of need satis- 
faction. We should be clear at this point, as we were in dis- 
cussing the Law of Effect, that we are talking about what the 
individual sees as being likely to increase or decrease his 
possibilities for need satisfaction. Regardless of what we, out- 
side, know to be true, his behavior will follow his organiza- 
tion of the environment. Further, if Mr, A wants B to change 
his behavior, A must use one of these two mechanisms: he 
must either lead B to see that this particular behavior will 
augment his (B's) possibilities of need-satisfaction, or else 
that not producing this particular behavior will lead to a 
reduction of B's possibilities of need-satisfactions. Mr. A may 
or may not appear in the picture as directly responsible for 
either the augmentation or the reduction, but all his ap- 
proaches whether suggestion or threat or promise boil 
down to these possibilities. 

If Mr. A is to use one of these methods that is, of trying 
to induce a change in B's behavior by promising an augmen- 
tation of the possibilities of need-satisfaction or by threaten- 
ing a reduction in the possibilities he (Mr. A) must appear 
in B's eyes to control the means for need-satisfaction in the 
situation. Let us look at the kind of means for need-satisfac- 
tion that the staff man and the line man respectively control. 
The line authority presumably includes the right to hire and 
fire, the right to promote, and within limits, the right to assign 
work. In this area the line manager is well equipped with the 
control of means essential to produce a change in behavior in 
his subordinates. He has the wherewithal to do the training 
job. On the other hand, the staff expert has in his control only 
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those things that arise from his qualifications as an expert a 
knowledge of the situation and of possible remedies for it. 
These are ineffective in producing a behavior change in 
trainees, but he can use them to advantage in making it pos- 
sible for the line manager to do a better supervisory job with 
his own subordinates. The staff manager can make his own 
expertness a tool to help the line manager to fulfill the role of 
the leader in the superior-subordinate relationship. 

The very fact that the staff man does not have a great deal 
of control of the means for accomplishing need-satisfaction 
means that he is protected from what seems to be a common 
human tendency the tendency to rely on reduction, and to 
equate authority with a technique of getting things done by 
saying, essentially, "Do it or else." In almost all cases of be- 
havior change we have these two alternatives either to see 
the change as leading to something desirable or to see it as 
something that must be done to avoid something undesirable. 
The use of augmentative techniques requires more planning 
and ingenuity, and it is perhaps partly for this reason that 
there seems to be a widespread tendency to resort to reduc- 
tive methods when one has a large share of the control of the 
situation. In addition, there is probably a certain amount of 
egoistic need satisfaction for the orderer who can say "Do it 
or else," and it is perhaps for this reason that, as the situation 
becomes complex and difficult (and the superior more inse- 
cure), the orderer tends to be even more firmly wedded to 
reduction as a method and even less able to see the possibil- 
ities of augmentation in the situation. Almost all the staff man 
can do, on the other hand, is to offer his advice and knowl- 
edge as a way for the line manager to do a better job and 
hence to find more need satisfactions for himself. The staff 
man is protected by the structure of the organization from 
much of the tendency to use reduction. It is only when he 
begins to issue training directives himself, when he takes 
over the hiring responsibility, or when he "gets the ear of the 
boss" to an undue extent, that he develops the kind of control 
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of the means to need-satisfaction which would allow him to 
be successful in reductive authority. When this happens the 
organization has lost the meaning of the distinction between 
staff and line, and the staff man's protection against an ex- 
aggerated use of reduction is gone. 

The fact that the staff man does not have the means to use 
reductive authority is viewed as an asset because there are so 
many expensive by-products of this kind of leadership. It is 
perfectly clear that we can induce behavior changes by 
threatening dire consequences, if we have the power to en- 
force the threat. The villain of old-fashioned melodrama who 
tied the heroine to a log approaching a saw and said, "Now, 
me proud beauty, marry me or else" is a classic caricature. 
The black-snake whip engenders a certain amount of coop- 
eration, but it elicits a parallel measure of resentment and it 
does not yield much in the way of initiative. If we are, indeed, 
to make the subordinate's dependence as easy for him to 
carry as possible, and if we are to encourage active independ- 
ence in him, we must look constantly for augmentative tech- 
niques rather than reductive methods in the use of authority. 
This is a keystone of the staff expert's role. It should equally 
be an important aspect of the superior's outlook as he realizes 
that he is training all day every day. In his on-the-job contacts 
he will have many opportunities to offer his subordinates 
augmentation of their possibilities for need-satisfactions, and 
these will be his most valuable device in shaping their be- 
havior. 

Security and seniority put increased pressure on training 

Several factors which are currently growing in importance 
combine to put an additional emphasis on the training func- 
tion. For one thing, increased job security, as it comes from 
contractual relations or from a tight labor market, means that 
any given subordinate is more likely to remain than formerly. 
It means that we are going to have to make what we want out 
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of our subordinates rather than pick what we want. The fact 
that they are going to be with us means that it behooves us 
to pay special attention to the training function, so that they 
will help us to get the job done. In addition to this, we have 
seen in Chapter 2 that increased job security means an in- 
creased security in the future satisfaction of basic physical 
needs, and that, remembering the hierarchical character of 
needs, means that the higher-order social and egoistic 
needs will come into play more strongly. On the job this 
means that the superior's reliance must be placed less on the 
traditional and obvious rewards of pay and promotion, and 
more on the provision of rewards in the form of need-satisfac- 
tions that are in line with these higher-order needs. The su- 
perior must become more than ever alert to his opportunities 
to understand these motives in his subordinates and to utilize 
them in his daily training program. 

Along with this increased security goes an increase in 
seniority. To say that a man stays longer on the job is another 
way of saying that he has more seniority. There is a current 
tendency to promote more on the basis of seniority than on 
merit, for a variety of reasons, and this means that the supe- 
rior must again be particularly alert for the training implica- 
tions of this policy on his work force. To promote for seniority 
is to reward a kind of behavior that is valuable to the com- 
pany and is a social asset at the same time. However, it does 
not single out meritorious performance, and it takes away an 
opportunity to use the conventional reward and punishment 
implied in promotions to help shape behavior other than long 
service. Since this is true, the immediate superior must find 
other ways to modify the behavior of his subordinates, so as to 
direct their efforts. In place of promotions that go on the basis 
of seniority he must substitute augmentations of need-satis- 
factions in other areas. Here too, it is particularly appropriate 
for him to become more alert to the possibilities in the area 
of social and egoistic motives. 

It should be pointed out here that to the extent that there 
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is a substantial commitment to promotion from within, man- 
agement must accept a large responsibility for training the 
men to fill the jobs they will inherit. While there is an increas- 
ing awareness of the need for executive-development pro- 
grams currently, there are still many cases in which the 
training implications of a system of promotion by seniority 
are not clearly seen. Often the promotion-from-within policy 
seems to top management to be primarily a kind and protec- 
tive gesture to the organization and its members, and one 
from which they should reap benefits without further ado. 
However, there is a real obligation to prepare the senior in 
advance for his promotion, both for the sake of the company 
and to avoid putting him into a situation where he cannot 
perform. To the extent that this training is adequately done, 
it helps to avoid the problem of promoting on the basis of 
seniority in the absence of merit. The adequately trained 
senior is at least ready to make the move to which his senior- 
ity entitles him. 

Other factors also point in the same direction. The deskill- 
ing of jobs that has gone along with technological progress 
has deprived men of some of their feeling of involvement in 
their jobs. To maintain their motivation the superior must 
find other things that will provide them with satisfactions. 
This same deprivation has taken away some of the training 
that was in the job itself. When a workman did a whole job 
and set his own standards, his attention to his achievement 
did some of the training. In a more routinized setting and 
with compartmentalized work the job itself loses some of its 
meaning as a kind of built-in training. Again, the superior 
must make good the deficit. As we saw in Chapter 1, this kind 
of change in the nature of jobs has meant a great deal more 
interdependence on the job, as each man does part of a job 
and passes it on to his neighbor. This heightened interde- 
pendence means that a premium is put on the smooth work- 
ing of the whole group together. Here too, the superior is 
responsible for the successful interaction of his group of sub- 
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ordinates. All these things indeed, almost all the implica- 
tions of modern industrial development seem to conspire to 
put more weight on the superior's job as a trainer. He must 
be more explicitly aware of his training role, and he must 
draw more heavily on the help of the staff expert. He can no 
longer, if he ever could, say, "My job is production; I haven't 
time to worry about people." His first attention is to the ef- 
fectiveness of his people in accomplishing production. Assur- 
ing this effectiveness is training. 

Selection and training 

In the face of these increasing personnel difficulties, there 
is a growing tendency to look to selection as a way to im- 
prove the quality of a work group. Actually, of course, selec- 
tion is never a substitute for training or leadership. Ideally, 
all of them should contribute to the improvement. However, 
selection, and particularly the use of aptitude tests for the 
selection of personnel, has some seductive aspects that make 
it seem to be a general panacea for all production problems. 
The leader's job in shaping his work force is a difficult one. 
It requires constant attention to his subordinates as people, 
it demands that he try to see the world as they see it, and 
that he think long and carefully about their motives, and in 
the nature of the case, it is often discouragingly unsuccessful. 
Since this is so, it is no wonder that there is a tendency to 
turn to a technique which seems to promise to substitute for 
the difficult personnel decisions and actions the impersonal 
and distant cleanliness of a battery of tests that will tell us 
whether a man is good or not. In the face of leadership prob- 
lems it is all too easy to think, "If I only had better people 
to start with, the problem wouldn't be so bad." Selection tests 
and interviews will never solve a general personnel problem. 
Indeed, in many cases they won't even help it very much. It 
is perhaps instructive to look in a little detail at the kind of 
help it can give. 
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Selection tests work on the theory that a selected popula- 
tion will do a better job than an unselected one. Fortunately, 
it has recently become possible to state accurately how much 
better such a selected population can be. The improvement 
we can hope for depends on three things. All other things 
being equal, the improvement that comes from a selected 
population depends on (1) the goodness (validity) of the 
test battery, (2) the number of people whom we can afford 
to reject after testing, and (3) die range of performance in 
our unselected work group. The first factor (validity) is a 
measure of the degree to which the test battery predicts ac- 
curately who will perform well. Since performance on the job 
is made up of a number of factors, our prediction of this per- 
formance is never perfect, and it is possible to state the gen- 
eral limits within which we have been able to do it in the 
past. The second factor (how many people we can afford 
to reject) states essentially the degree to which we can use 
the tests. In a very tight labor market we have to hire every- 
one who applies in order to keep the place staffed at all. 
Obviously in this situation there is very little point in testing 
if we are going to hire anyway; the tests will not improve 
production. As the labor market loosens, we may be able, 
say, to test a hundred people and hire only sixty; we reject 
40 per cent. This means that the tests can be effective. Obvi- 
ously, if we could reject all but the best 5 or 10 per cent on 
the tests, we would have a better group. However, the labor 
supply is hardly ever big enough to make this kind of cutoff 
possible. The third factor measures the spread of goodness of 
performance in the unselected population. If everyone on the 
job is as good as anyone else, and the test predicts that uni- 
form performance, it is clear that adding more people of the 
same sort will not improve the group level. Since they all do 
the same, the new group will also do the same. If the differ- 
ence between the best man on the job and the worst is 10 to 
1, it is clear that if we could get everyone to be like the best 
man, and eliminate all those like the worst, the average of the 
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group would go up considerably. However, we seldom have 
this kind of difference between the best and the worst on our 
jobs. In a routine production job like an automobile line, the 
ratio of the best to worst is more apt to be of the order of 11 
to 10. In more flexible production jobs it sometimes ap- 
proaches 3 to 2. Seldom does it go beyond this. If it does, we 
run into the tendency to simplify the job so that the cost of 
turnover and the difficulty of finding a replacement will be 
minimized. By and large the ratio of best to worst on a job 
will be minimized by the nature of the work process. 

In these circumstances, taking the three factors that limit 
the improvement to be made by selection tests or interviews, 
at the kinds of values at which they usually operate, we can 
see the typical limits of possible improvement. If the number 
of applicants is so large that we can afford to reject 40 per 
cent, if the tests are as good as the best we usually find (va- 
lidity, say, .45), and if the difference between the best man 
on the job and the worst before selection is on the order of 

3 to 2, the improvement brought about by hiring only a se- 
lected group will be 4 per cent. That is, the new group, 
chosen entirely on the basis of our selection tests, will be only 

4 per cent better than our original group which was unse- 
lected as far as these tests are concerned. When we see these 
figures we realize that this is no place to rest our sole hope 
for improvement. It is seldom that we actually figure what 
improvement we hope to achieve. When we do, and when we 
compute it carefully, it is clear that selection (by interviews 
and tests ) alone is not the answer. With tests of this sort and 
a ratio of best to worst of this sort, we should have to turn 
away ninety applicants for every ten hired to get even a 9 per 
cent improvement on the job. 

It is hard to give comparable figures for the effects of 
training. There are not enough studies of the effects of train- 
ing on the job to let us make a firm statement, and the math- 
ematical limits are not statable in this case as they are in the 
case of selection. However, it does not seem out of the ques- 
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tion to hope for 30 or 40 or even 50 per cent improvement 
from consistent training and good leadership. Indeed, some 
studies indicate that improvement on the job continues over 
a number of years, and if this is so it may well be possible 
to hope for improvement on the order of more than a 100 per 
cent over initial levels with long-term good leadership and 
training. These figures do not indicate that training and 
leadership should take the place of selection, but they do 
suggest something of the relative importance that they 
should have in one's thinking about the factors that will lead 
to improvement on the job. However, it does not seem at all 
out of line to hope for something on the order of eight or ten 
times as much improvement from leadership and training as 
from selection. The selection is important; the effects of 
training will be limited by the kind of selection job that is 
initially done. We should try to do both. We should try to 
start out with the best group possible. Particularly where the 
training is long and expensive, or where the job requirements 
are unusual, the selection of the best applicants will be im- 
portant. However, we must avoid thinking, "If I only had 
better people to start with, everything would be all right." 
This is a feeling that arises from the frustration and difficulty 
of dealing with people. It is a tempting delusion, but it is a 
delusion. Proper selection will strengthen our leadership and 
training, but it will not substitute for them. 

How do we train? 

It is perhaps well, at this point, to go back over a num- 
ber of factors and ask the question, "How do we train?" We 
have already spoken of the fact that the training job is the 
line manager's job, with the help, advice, and support of his 
staff experts. We have spoken of the fact that the superior's 
job is to get help from his subordinates and to direct their 
behavior toward the productive goals of the organization. 
With these things in mind, let us list a few cardinal points in 
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the training process. They will not be exhaustive or detailed. 
The techniques of training have become so many and so 
specialized that it would be impossible to list them here. 
However, a series of central points can be set down. 

1. There seems to be no substitute for a first step in the 
process: the leader must conceive, as clearly as possible, his 
objectives with respect to his subordinates. Just exactly what 
is it that he would like to have changed? There is little room 
for vague generalities here. The leader must ask himself 
searchingly and examine the work situation carefully for the 
areas and the items where change is needed, and he must 
conceive as explicitly as possible the kind of situation he is 
aiming at after the change. At this stage he should probably 
not worry about how he is going to accomplish it but only 
about what he wants it to be. He can perhaps use some help 
from the staff expert here, but primarily it is his analysis and 
decision that are necessary. After all, it is his group of sub- 
ordinates, and their production is his responsibility. After he 
has seen the objectives as clearly as possible in his own terms, 
he should stop to try to conceive of them in terms of the 
trainees. How will the changed situation look to them? Will 
it change their view of themselves? Their view of their jobs? 
Will it tend to change the existing culture of the plant or the 
work group? Will it alter the motivational patterns that are 
existing now? This step of seeing the change in the other's 
eyes will be most useful in gauging the possibilities of mak- 
ing the change, and also, later, in planning how to accom- 
plish it. 

2. The second step would probably be to review the action 
of the Law of Effect. To what extent is it true that the be- 
haviors which the leader has conceived of as necessary and 
ideal are now followed by reward? To what extent do other, 
contradictory behaviors lead to reward? What can be done 
to eliminate this problem, to provide reward for those be- 
haviors he wants repeated and to eliminate rewards for those 
behaviors he wants to be rid of? To what extent do policies 
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and practices support the goals that he has conceived? If he 
wants initiative and suggestions for improving the work 
force, is it general practice as well as poKcy to reward and 
encourage this kind of behavior on the part of subordinates? 
To what extent are the policies of the company rejected in a 
block because the employees do not feel that they are ex- 
pressed in practice? Is there an "open-door" policy but no 
open door? If so, the whole policy structure may be coming 
under suspicion. Does the official policy say the company 
exists to render a service to the community when the em- 
ployees feel that it is only there to make a fast dollar? If 
so, either the policy or the practice should be changed in the 
employees' eyes. If this difference continues to exist, the 
policies will be shrugged off as window dressing and a gen- 
eral rejection of the company's statements may be started. 
The key to the accomplishment of the objectives the leader 
has conceived will be in the degree to which these objectives 
are seen to be backed up in practice by the Law of Effect on 
the job. 

3. At this point it is necessary to remember the problems 
that arise in connection with the subordinate's private or- 
ganization of the world. We must consider the way the situa- 
tion looks to him, and the way in which his undesirable 
behavior may flow from a particular organization of the 
situation. Again, one of the best examples is that of the group 
of foremen, mentioned above, who treated their subordinates 
impersonally as payroll numbers instead of people. In this 
case, line management diagnosed the problem as being 
seated in the way they saw their subordinates, and led the 
foremen to collect personal information about the employees 
which had the effect of changing the way they were seen. In 
many cases to take effective action depends on this sort of 
analysis of the problem in terms of the way the other person 
sees it. It is also well to remember here that the Law of 
Effect applies to those behaviors which seem to lead to 
reward, not necessarily to those which we may know ob- 
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jectively do lead to it. The effectiveness of reward and pun- 
ishment depends on the way in which it is seen by the 
subordinate, and the analysis and planning for behavior 
change should not miss this point. Finally, in considering the 
way in which subordinates view the world, the leader should 
question the degree to which present behaviors provide se- 
curity for the subordinates, and the amount and kind of re- 
sistance to change which will arise from efforts of workers to 
protect this security if the change threatens it. All the prob- 
lems of the protective value of the industrial culture and of 
the individual's security in his own success on the job arise 
here, and the leader must be aware of them and accomplish 
his change so that these things are minimally threatened or 
are replaced with other props in the form of group member- 
ship, recognition for achievement, and the like. 

4. Once these steps have been taken, the training in prac- 
tice begins, whether it is formal classroom training at stated 
intervals or catcli-as-catch-can training all day every day on 
the job. At this stage nothing is as important as the emphasis 
on consistency that was discussed in Chapter 3. If the supe- 
rior introduces a policy and then fails to call attention to a 
violation of that policy, the consistency is threatened. He 
may feel that he is a generous and understanding boss not 
to call the subordinate on an action contrary to policy. Actu- 
ally, the subordinate suffers in that he is now less sure what 
the policy is, Sometimes if you do it this way the boss jumps 
on you; sometimes he doesn't. What is the policy? The supe- 
rior also suffers, in that he loses part of his progress toward 
shaping his work group in such a way that they will get the 
job done for him. He is failing to do his job as a superior, and 
in return for it he is getting the momentary feeling of being 
a good fellow for having let the infraction slip. Once the 
policy is started, a consistent application of it is essential to 
make it understood and to make it work. 

5. We have already emphasized the effectiveness of par- 
ticipation in this area, and we shall have occasion to do so 
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again. Certainly the behavior change will progress better if 
it is possible to elicit participation in formulating the objec- 
tives and the ways of accomplishing them. The prethought 
which the leader devotes to it in step 1 above only prepares 
him to begin the participative session after having thought 
the problem through himself so that he knows where he 
stands on it. If the subordinates have participated in setting 
the objectives and the ways to accomplish them, the leader 
will reap the benefits of their cooperation on the job, as well 
as their better understanding of it and a more thorough com- 
munication of it to the group. It is probably not necessary to 
go again into the reasons for the effectiveness of participation 
or the ways to accomplish it. Wherever we look when we 
look at motivation, communication, leadership, training we 
see the potentialities in well-handled participation, and we 
have no exception here. Participative consideration of the 
problems and the remedies will be one of the leader's great- 
est supports in the process. 

6. The leader is now well embarked on his training pro- 
gram designed to accomplish the objectives he has conceived 
earlier. He finds that all his contacts with subordinates give 
him an opportunity to put his program into practice. His 
whole job becomes the accomplishment of his objectives in 
shaping his work force. In this way he discharges properly 
the duties of the superior. He is getting help from his subor- 
dinates in getting the job done. He is accomplishing produc- 
tion through them. He finds that all day, every day, leader- 
ship is training. 

In this list of steps, many of the details of the training 
program have been left out. Should a group of sessions be 
planned? On company time? How many people at each? 
How frequently? Considering the content, what should it 
include? Economic education for employees? Safety? Job 
skills? Human relations? In what order should the content 
areas come? Considering the techniques, should small group 
discussions be planned? Large lectures? A movie on the 
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company's profit-and-Ioss statement? Role-playing? Buzz ses- 
sions? These are the specifics of the training program, and 
they need to be tailored to the particular situation and the 
particular job. Moreover, it is a tremendously detailed sub- 
ject, and one that the leader is not likely to know sufficiently 
well to decide for himself. It is at this point that the staff 
expert will be most helpful, in planning the ways in which 
the objectives will be accomplished, in helping the leader to 
set it up, and in acting as a continuous consultant on the 
progress toward its goals. 

Summary 

1. Training is the leader's job. He is peculiarly fitted for 
it by virtue of his control of the opportunities for need satis- 
faction on the job. The staff man is a consultant to help him, 
but the leader is the man who must do the training. 

2. Within the work group there develop various resist- 
ances to change. Many of these are associated with the cul- 
ture of the group itself, and the leader has a special entry 
into the group in this sense. He must be aware of these re- 
sistances and the kinds of security they represent to the 
group members, and he must work with them. Part of the 
effectiveness of participation as a technique for accomplish- 
ing behavior change arises from the fact that it is able to 
circumvent much of the resistance that arises from the cul- 
ture of the group. 

3. The leader's changing of behavior flows either from 
augmentation of the possibilities for need-satisfaction in his 
subordinates or from threatening to reduce the need-satisfac- 
tion if the change does not appear. In view of the natural 
tendency to associate authority with reduction in this sense, 
the leader needs to be particularly sensitive to opportunities 
for augmentation. 

4. Many pressures arising in modern trends in industry put 
an even heavier load of training on the leader. Particularly 
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the increasing job security, the reliance on seniority, and the 
deskilling that goes with technological progress all combine 
to emphasize the importance of the leader's training function. 

5. We have seen the relative weight of training and selec- 
tion in producing better work on the job. Selection is a great 
help and a necessary first step. The leader must resist the 
dream that it will solve his problems and absolve him from 
the responsibilities of leadership. 

6. Finally, the steps in the leader's training program have 
been tentatively listed. The leader must conceive his objec- 
tives as clearly as possible, in his own terms and in the terms 
of his subordinates. He gets help from the staff expert in 
formulating them and planning their accomplishment, and 
then he must take advantage of all the psychological prin- 
ciples in putting them into practice. 



CHAPTER O 

Productivity and Wage-payment Plans 



One of the main concerns of any business is production 
whether it be of goods or services and the cost of production. 
Many of our managerial decisions and policies are directed 
toward this end, and particularly our personnel policies, since 
they are the plans we have for getting our subordinates to 
accomplish production. In many cases these plans and poli- 
cies involve implicit and unnoticed assumptions about the 
psychological principles at work in business indeed, they 
should be the practical applications of psychological princi- 
ples regarding motivation, attitudes, and behavior change. 
Since they form such a large part of the managerial process, 
and since they are so clearly rooted in psychological bases, 
it is perhaps well to consider them in a little detail at this 
time. 

Do we pay for production? 

One area in which we tend to be explicit about the psycho- 
logical underpinnings of managerial policy is in the case of 
the relation between pay and productivity. Almost everyone 
would agree that workers are paid for producing, and that 
superiors in the hierarchy are paid for supervising and pro- 
ducing production. The catch phrase of "a fair day's work 
for a fair day's pay" continues to hold our attention, with the 
implicit assumption that we pay a fair day's wages in return 
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for the fair day's work. It is not without difficulties, however. 
The problem of what, in practice, is "fair" in a fair day's 
work and a fair day's pay from the point of view of the 
worker and the payer is the heart of collective bargaining. 
Even leaning aside from the practical difficulties that arise 
in applying this maxim, one may very well wonder whether 
the myth that we pay for production has not nearly run its 
course. In most cases, what we pay for is attendance, and a 
minimum of production. Little difference appears in practice 
in the pay for high production and low production. If a man 
comes to work on time and stays out of trouble and produces 
the minimum, he is pretty well assured of his continued pay. 
If he produces more, in all likelihood, he is still assured of 
his continued pay. In general practice, we do not pay for pro- 
duction, we pay for attendance. 

A whole group of developments in industrial practice com- 
bine to work against the idea of paying for production. For 
one thing, as a plant grows and becomes more and more 
highly organized technically, the difference in productivity 
between workers on the same job tends to decrease. As one 
of the concomitants of routinizing and rationalizing jobs, the 
situation is built so that everyone works at about the same 
pace. In its most developed form in the automobile produc- 
tion lines there is less than 10 per cent difference between 
the best and the poorest men at a given job in most cases. 
This makes the replacement of turnover easier, but it cuts 
the ground from under a notion of paying for additional 
production. H&re, as in most cases, we pay for a minimum 
of production. Pay is not geared to additional increments of 
production, but rather to the accomplishment of an amount 
set by very nearly the lowest level. Again, contractual rela- 
tions have tended to fix promotions and changes of classifica- 
tions on the basis of seniority rather than merit, and once 
more the idea of extra pay for extra production is dropping 
out. In still another example, the tremendous growth in the 
wage bill in recent years has been in "fringe" benefits, which 
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are not directly related to production but are based on con- 
tinued attendance and the accomplishment of production 
minimums as a shaky condition of such continued employ- 
ment. These extras pensions, health and welfare, holidays, 
vacations, and the like become a sort of fixed charge added 
to the wage bill which has no relation to productivity, but is 
simply an overhead cost contingent upon the fact of employ- 
ment. A rough average of these costs would probably be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 25 per cent of the total 
wage bill; in many cases it runs to 40 per cent. In France, 
where such developments have gone beyond American, the 
cost of fringe benefits is more than 100 per cent more than 
the direct wage cost itself. These items serve to underline the 
fact that our wage payments are not in practice geared to 
productivity. We pay for basic minimums and do not provide 
additional reward for increments of production in most cases. 
So far we have spoken of pay entirely in dollars-and-cents 
terms or, to put it in the words in which we discussed it in 
Chapter 2, in terms of physical need-satisfactions. This man- 
ner of speaking ( in dollars-and-cents terms ) is surely typical 
of most managerial statements about the relation between 
pay and production. We have chiefly intended to equate 
these two things. By and large, at present, we are not even 
achieving this equation of production and pay. We should 
also ask whether we are managing to provide returns in other 
need-satisfactions geared to the accomplishment of the pro- 
ductive ends of the organization. Do we operate our organi- 
zations in such a manner that high productivity will lead to 
increased need-satisfaction, particularly in the area of social 
and egoistic needs? To return again to the discussion in 
Chapter 2, we see the operation of the Law of Effect in this 
connection. "Those behaviors which seem to lead to reward 
tend to be repeated; those behaviors which seem not to lead 
to reward tend to be eliminated/ 7 If high production is a 
kind of behavior which it is desirable to have repeated, it is 
the responsibility of the manager at every level to see that it 
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leads to reward as far as it is possible. We need to survey the 
extent to which it is true that this kind of behavior does in 
fact lead to augmentation of the opportunities for satisfac- 
tions at work. 

We must also keep in mind the third general topic in 
Chapter 2 the problems that arise in the individual's at- 
tempt to make sense and order out of his environment and to 
answer for himself the question, "What paths lead to goals?" 
In speaking of the Law of Effect we have again said, "These 
behaviors which seem to lead to reward. . . " We need to 
ask ourselves which behaviors seem to the member of the 
organization to lead to reward. Regardless of which ones 
management has in mind, the principle will operate on the 
basis of the way the situation is seen by those who are in- 
volved in it. Throughout we shall have the problem of work- 
ing within the framework of the world as the worker sees it 
and of making sure that he sees the rewards as flowing from 
the kind of behavior that is necessary for the success of the 
organization and that is necessary for the successful execu- 
tion of the superior's job. If high productivity and low costs 
are objectives of the organization, the activity must be oper- 
ated so that they are seen to be means to the satisfaction of 
needs for the people involved. 

Other things than pay determine productivity unit cost is 
not a simple function of wages and fixed costs 

We have suggested so far that we do not provide extra pay 
for extra production; pay does not follow productivity. Let 
us turn the equation around. There are many opportunities 
to observe variations in productivity. Do these variations in 
production follow variations in pay? If not, what kinds of 
variables are associated with variations in production? By 
looking at the equation turned around in this fashion, we 
may be able to get some insight into the causes of high pro- 
ductivity. 
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To look at outstanding differences, we often get a kind of 
commitment to the job on the part of members of manage- 
ment that is not characteristic of the hourly paid force. Why 
do some members of management take work home with them 
at night, stay late at the office, spend much of their free time 
worrying about how to do things differently and better? 
There is a considerable difference in pay between the two 
groups, and yet one feels that this is not the causal factor. It 
seems unlikely that simple dollars-and-cents additions ac- 
count for the different kind of attitude toward the work. 
Again when we look at the case, mentioned before, of the 
worker who does a routine job all day, and then goes home 
and sweats blood building a boat in a bottle exercising ex- 
treme care, devising new procedures, and holding the high- 
est possible standards for his work we see the same kind 
of difference. Here the financial incentive is reversed. He is 
paid for his day's work; he gets no money for the hobby. 
Yet in both these cases the manager and the hobbyist 
there is a kind of motivation that achieves high production. 
Much of the difference seems to lie in the way in which they 
see the work, in the fact that the work means different things 
to them; in short, there are egoistic need-satisfactions present 
which are largely responsible for the increased accomplish- 
ment. Where are these possible on the job? 

As we look back over the illustrations that have been used 
in preceding chapters, or as each of us looks at his experience, 
it is not hard to find examples where this kind of thing has 
occurred on the job, and if we examine them we will see 
some of the things that motivate productivity. We saw one 
example in the case mentioned above where 100 girls worked 
together sorting billing slips. When the work situation was 
reorganized so that they worked in a number of small groups, 
the quality and quantity of work went up and absenteeism 
and turnover went down. In the new situation the girls were 
provided with small face-to-face groups which offered op- 
portunities for social need-satisfactions in the relations with 
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members of the group and for egoistic need-satisfactions in 
the feeling of being a recognizably important part of the new 
groups. These incentives seem likely to have played a large 
part in the new levels of work. Again, in the technological 
change in the British coal-mining industry, we saw some- 
thing of the reverse process. The new "longwalT method of 
getting coal broke down old small groups and the individual- 
ity of functions for workers, substituting for them large rela- 
tively impersonal groups and a rationalization of job duties 
tailored to the requirements of the job rather than the re- 
quirements of the people involved. The result was a series 
of new problems with accidents and absenteeism, and an in- 
crease in production that was disappointingly less than had 
been calculated on the basis of the new machinery, and that 
made the problem of paying for the technological change 
doubly difficult. Here we see a deprivation of social and 
egoistic satisfactions varying again with productivity; this 
time it is in a negative direction, but the meaning is the same. 
It has been said, in general, that the increased productivity 
as a result of technical improvement has only a little more 
than kept up with the decrease in productivity contributed 
by the human factor, so that the net remains about the same 
or too slowly rising. One wonders in how many instances we 
have a parallel of the mining case, where the change was 
designed entirely on the basis of machinery and resources, 
neglecting the implications that it had for human need- 
satisfactions. To take full account of the value of new meth- 
ods, they must be engineered for the operator as well as for 
the operation. 

A variety of experiences with participative plans sheds still 
more light on the process. An experiment by Alex Bavelas 
provides a good illustration. Working with girls in a textile- 
manufacturing production line, Bavelas introduced what he 
called "pacing cards." The girls worked on piece rates on a 
thoroughly time-studied job with a standard of 60 units an 
hour and a production of about 75. He held group meet- 
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ings with the girls and encouraged them to discuss their 
feelings about the job. Then he led them to make a group 
decision about the rate at which they would like to produce 
the items, giving them cards to set their goals from one 
hourly period to the next. These were genuine group deci- 
sions and made in the security of an assurance of average 
previous earnings regardless of the level of output. The girls' 
first set of decisions was put at a rate of about 84 units per 
hour and this was subsequently raised to 95. The eventual 
rate stabilized at a figure in the high 80s, where it remained 
for the period of several months observed following the ex- 
periment. Here the increase in performance seems likely to 
have resulted from providing a certain amount of autonomy 
for the girls in the decision, from egoistic satisfaction result- 
ing from the participation itself and from freedom from 
previously felt restriction imposed by the regimentation of 
the job. In this case the increase was met by additional pay 
under the incentive piece rate in effect However, this can 
hardly be thought to be the effective factor in raising produc- 
tion, since the possibility of increased incentive pay had al- 
ways been present before the experiment. 

Many of the so-called "profit-sharing plans* 9 seem to rest 
on the same base. A labor-management participative commit- 
tee on cost problems and on procedural matters elicits a kind 
of motivation that contributes to the productive drive to a 
large extent. It seems hard to think that the increase is en- 
tirely due to the dollars-and-cents return afforded by the 
profit-sharing features. Indeed, in the occasional case where 
there are no profits to share because of external market prob- 
lems, the contribution of participation to efficiency seems to 
remain. The feeling of being part of a team, of being part of 
a joint effort, of having a common goal provides powerful 
motivations at work. The very common wartime experiences 
where production workers felt themselves to be unusually a 
part of the national effort underline the same thing. The way 
in which the worker sees himself and his job holds the key to 
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motivational forces that are probably far stronger in practice 
than those controlled by pay alone. 

In order to accomplish the tasks of management and par- 
ticularly to guide the formulation of wage and personnel 
policies to encourage production, we need to see more clearly 
how the worker sees himself and his job and his pay. We 
must find ways to operate the organization so that the worker 
will see management and see the company's objectives in 
such a manner that they are means to his own need-satisfac- 
tions. This is not at all meant to be a sophisticated manipula- 
tion of the hourly paid labor force, wherein a false impression 
is created leading them mistakenly to feel that increased ef- 
fort is in their best interest. To do this would be both morally 
wrong and psychologically shortsighted. Such an elaborate 
speed-up system is insupportable equally on the grounds that 
it violates honest practice and that it necessarily becomes 
impossibly cumbersome to maintain. Rather, it is suggested 
that, with the objectives clearly in mind, the activity hon- 
estly be operated in such a manner that higher production 
and lower cost will lead to expanding opportunities for satis- 
factions for all the members of the organization. To take a 
step in this direction, let us look at wage-payment plans in a 
little detail. Since incentive-payment plans most clearly as- 
sert the psychological implications of policy, let us examine 
them first. 

Incentive plans and profit-sharing plans 

Incentive-pay plans provide the clearest detailing of the 
principle of "a fair day's pay for a fair day's work" and the 
attempt to base the motivation for production solely on 
financial incentives. In economics and accounting terms, they 
are sound. The difficulties that they often encounter are 
largely psychological, and these difficulties go a long way 
toward helping us to see the way in which pay appears to 
the producer. In economic terms an incentive system is es- 
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sentially the same thing as a profit-sharing plan, although the 
two terms have very different connotations, and those who 
favor one tend to be emotionally opposed to the other. At 
base each rests on the proposition that additional units of 
production accomplished without increased fixed costs raise 
the margin of return, and the incentive pay is based on a 
share in the additional profit that is thus made possible. A 
profit-sharing plan, properly called, usually waits until the 
profit is realized, but it, too, rests on a base of dividing the in- 
crease effected by additional units of production within the 
same plant. Indeed, except for the time at which incentive 
is computed, a group incentive is virtually indistinguishable 
from a profit-sharing system (when "profit" is computed on 
the basis of labor's contribution to cost reduction). The very 
fact that the two are similar but that each has its vigorous 
proponents suggests some of the problem. If the dollars-and- 
cents pay (and physical need-satisfactions) are the basic mo- 
tivation to be considered, why is it that equivalent amounts 
of money returned through either plan do not produce equal 
amounts of production? Why, in some cases, does a given 
dollar payroll cost have more effect in the form of a profit- 
sharing plan than otherwise? A partial answer is that the 
financial incentive stated baldly is not really describing the 
situation. We must take into account the way in which the 
worker sees himself, his work, and his pay for that work. 

In many cases incentive plans have become troublesome 
because the rate of production becomes stabilized at some- 
thing over the standard rate, and the net pay of production 
workers tends to be virtually the same at each pay period. 
When this happens, it frequently follows that the "incentive" 
character of the additional pay for premium production is 
lost, and it is seen by the worker to be a part of his base pay. 
The dollars and cents haven't changed at all, but the mean- 
ing of this in his organization of the psychological world in 
which he lives is changing. This is only one of the ways in 
which the psychological meaning of the pay comes to cut 
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across the "objective" economic motivation. We have akeady 
spoken of the fact that individual incentive-pay plans often 
arouse a conflict within the worker when his group sets a 
standard of production he can easily surpass. Usually this 
group-set "bogey" is held to, because the promise of addi- 
tional physical need-satisfactions at the expense of depriva- 
tions in social and egoistic motivations is not sufficient in- 
ducement. 

In many cases the manner in which rates are installed and 
policed is such that the economic incentive loses its effective- 
ness because there is a fear of rate changes. The employee 
faces the augmentation offered by a possible increment in 
pay for increased production; at the same time, he faces a 
potential reduction in opportunities for need-satisfaction, be- 
cause he is afraid that, if he produces much faster than the 
present rate, management will try to say the standard is too 
low. It makes very little difference whether a rate change is 
contemplated by management. The determinant will be the 
way in which the situation is seen by the worker. Similarly, 
in the case of another, perhaps equally groundless, fear that 
is often encountered the fear of working one's self out of 
a job. Many industries feel slowdowns of one kind or another 
because the history of production has led the workers to feel 
that an increased production rate will only raise the daily 
level of earnings and decrease the number of days of work. 
Again, the justification for the fear is not important. If it is 
psychologically present, it is a determinant of behavior in 
opposition to the motivation offered by the simple economic 
incentive. On still other grounds, an incentive rate of pro- 
duction may be felt as a violation of a personal notion of the 
proper rate of work, and in this sense a threat to the auton- 
omy and dignity of the producer. The rate, both of produc- 
tion and pay, are not simple variables but are complexly 
represented in the motivational field and in the psychological 
world of the employee. The way in which an incentive sys- 
tem will be integrated into the psychological world is an 
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especially pressing problem. By nature, such systems tend to 
be complicated. They are very seldom properly understood 
by the recipient. He usually has a general notion that "you 
get more for more" and that his weekly wage will be about 
so-and-so much, but he does not have a clear understanding 
of the details. In speaking of problems of communication we 
have mentioned the necessity of tailoring communication in 
terms of the recipient's view of the matter to be communi- 
cated rather than in the sender's terms. Also, in discussing 
technological change, we have seen cases in which the 
change was tailored to the requirements of the machine and 
the material rather than to the requirements of the person. 
Here, again, these two problems come up. An incentive-pay 
plan is usually built on a rationalized engineering and ac- 
counting base, and its essential nature and shape are deter- 
mined by considerations in these two areas. Beyond this it is 
usually stated and operated in terms which flow from its 
origin in engineering and accounting. It typically fails to take 
adequate account of the worker's view of the situation, of 
the terms in which it should be described to be intelligible 
to him, and the principles under which it should operate in 
order to take maximum account of his characteristics as well 
as those of the machine and the material and the process. In 
all these cases we see clearly that what begins as a simple 
economic incentive, a simple extension of the "fair day's 
pay" principle, is in fact a delicate psychological problem be- 
cause the effective determinant of behavior is within the 
person and the way in which objective elements such as pay 
are internalized. 

One more important problem must be taken up under this 
heading. In discussing training we raised the distinction be- 
tween reduction and augmentation as leadership techniques 
in getting someone to change his behavior. Essentially, the 
leader who controls the means for need-satisfaction may 
either create a situation such that the desired behavior will 
lead to augmented opportunities for need-satisfaction, or such 
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a situation that failure to produce the desired behavior will 
lead to a threatened reduction of the means for need-satis- 
faction. The same distinction applies here, as it does in train- 
ing and leadership in general, and indeed throughout mana- 
gerial policy with respect to people. Pay provides one of 
the need-satisfactions which the leader may augment or re- 
duce. At this point, the distinction can profitably be made a 
step finer. The leader not only may choose between augmen- 
tation and reduction, but in a certain measure he has an 
opportunity to choose the extent to which he will appear 
personally to the other person to be the controller of the 
means for need-satisfaction. If the distinction between re- 
duction and augmentation is caricatured as the distinction 
between "do it or else" and "the carrot held in front of the 
donkey/* the distinction concerning personal involvement is 
the difference between saying "If you don't do it I'll take 
care of you," and saying, "The situation is such that if you 
don't do it no good will come to you." Psychologically this is 
a big difference. Personal reduction (reductive authority in 
which the leader threatens personally to bring about the 
deprivation) is a control by fear. In general human behavior, 
this kind of control, while effective in many instances, has 
expensive by-products. It is usually responded to by protec- 
tive behavior and increased aggression. Protective behavior 
in response to the "If you don't do it I'll fix you" may take 
many forms joining with others to outweigh the leader's 
control of the means, becoming indispensable to nullify 
threatened reprisals, or simple withdrawal. Aggression as a 
natural response to reduction is typified by the phrase "the 
worm turns." The role of a worm without any control of the 
situation is intolerable and tends to lead quickly to whatever 
form of aggression is available. In an industrial situation this 
may be griping, grievances, work stoppage, or any of a num- 
ber of ways to strike back at authority. To a large extent an 
incentive plan often partakes of this kind of personal in- 
volvement in the bargain. Although it is not strictly neces- 
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sary, it often represents an explicit saying, "If you fail to 
produce so much, I'll see that you get paid less." 

To be sure, it also has the personal involvement on the 
positive side. It says, more or less explicitly, "If you do your 
part and produce more, I'll do my part and give you more of 
my money." Even the positive side has its drawbacks in 
terms of the personal appearance of the leader, however. At 
its most extreme, personal augmentation is the kind of man- 
agement that has been recently so much criticized as "pater- 
nalism" the feeling that c l personally will take care of you 
if you do the things I like." Where personal reduction is a 
control by fear, personal augmentation is a control by grati- 
tude, and it is almost equally difficult to sustain for long 
periods. Being under obligation seems to be difficult for all 
of us to bear. It is as humiliating and undignified as being 
constantly threatened. In self-protection the subordinate is 
bound to try to restate the case to himself to show that he is 
not getting what he deserves, if only to escape the perpetual 
gratitude. 

Control by gratitude also has the difficulty that there is no 
way to assess what is the proper amount to pay from the 
point of view of the worker. If the bargain is expressed in 
terms of "You do something nice for me and I'll do something 
nice for you," there is no rational grounds for deciding how 
nice is nice. Such a situation leads to wanting more and more. 
If management is going to get into the personal role of a 
Santa Glaus, it must expect that the presents have to get 
bigger and fancier every year. All these examples are extreme 
ones to illustrate the point. They all go far beyond the degree 
of personal involvement in the bargain which management 
usually undertakes, and yet they illustrate in extreme form 
the kind of difficulties that arise from such a system as a base 
for wage-payment plans. As an alternative, in order to avoid 
the unfortunate consequences of this kind of personal role 
of the leader in the bargain, it seems quite possible to oper- 
ate the activity in such a way that is clear to each of the 
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members that his role is essential to the success of the organi- 
zation, that to the extent that he fulfills it successfully the 
organization will prosper, and that his personal prosperity 
will flow from the organizational prosperity to which he con- 
tributed. In this way it is possible to shift part of the way 
the worker sees himself and his job and his pay from the 
liabilities of the personal reduction and augmentation. In- 
stead of seeing himself as subject to fear or gratitude, instead 
of seeing his pay as being management's tool of control and 
his job as the testing ground on which he wins or loses, he 
can take a different view. He can see himself as committed 
to the success of the organization, and his job as essential to 
the success of the organization, and his well-being as flowing 
from this success, part of which he controls. Objectively he 
is still in the same situation. Psychologically, he is in a situa- 
tion where it is much easier for him to provide help to his 
superiors in getting the job done. A great deal of the differ- 
ence between what are called "incentive systems" and what 
are called "profit-sharing plans" lies in just this subtle differ- 
ence in the way the worker sees himself and his job and his 
pay. In the one case, management personally controls the pay 
and threatens to withhold or promises to grant it. The reac- 
tions tend to be in fear, distrust, outraged dignity, and apa- 
thetic withdrawal. In the other case the worker is an active 
participant in something which he has a hand in shaping, 
and his return for it comes from the things he did to make 
the return possible. For these reasons it seems much wiser, 
psychologically, for the leader to stay out of the explicit 
bargain in many cases. It is often better to create a situation 
such that the subordinate sees that certain consequences 
pleasant or unpleasant flow from the nature of the situation, 
rather than one in which he sees the same consequences 
flowing from the voluntary decision of the superior to ad- 
minister them. This may at first rob the superior of some of 
his immediate egoistic gratifications in the situation. It is 
satisfying to be able to say, *Tm boss here, and if you don't 
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do as I say, I have the power to make you wish you'd done 
it." This gratification is forever lost to the superior who fol- 
lows the path of impersonal augmentation and reduction. In 
its place he must be content with the gratifications that come 
from the realization that he is being successful as a superior 
by creating a situation such that his subordinates help him, 
and with the eventual recognition from his own superiors as 
the increased effectiveness of his work group is felt in the 
organization. 

Productivity as a quasi-stationary equilibrium 

What determines the rate of productivity? We usually 
state the problem of productivity in terms of a graph like that 
shown in Figure 1, where the rate of production is plotted 
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by weeks or months. When we see it fall as it does toward the 
end of the graph, or when competitive problems put a pinch 
on costs, we usually ask, "What can we do to raise it? What 
can we put under the curve to jack it up?" We usually think 
in terms of a kind of mechanical analogy where we can get 
under the curve and push it up. The first thought is probably 
to tell the foremen to watch it a little more closely, and pick 
up the slack time. The next may well be to deal directly with 
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the producers or with the union, pointing out that production 
must go up to maintain the economic well-being of the plant. 
Instead of this approach to the problem, let us suggest two 
different kinds of questions. In the first place, let us ask not 
merely, "What can we put under the curve of production to 
raise it?" but also the other side of the coin: "What is on top 
of the curve that is holding it down?' 7 In the second place, 
instead of the mechanical analogy of the jack and the mana- 
gerial solutions of the foreman's pressure, let us restate the 
forces in psychological terms. It is just this process of restat- 
ing the forces in psychological terms and of considering the 
curve of productivity as a balance of these forces that has 
been called "quasi-stationary equilibrium." 

We often think that one of the things that holds the curve 
of productivity down is that people are working as fast as 
they can; that they have reached the physiological limit of 
the organism. Actually, most industrial production work is 
probably a very long way from the physiological limit. It 
would be possible though not necessarily desirable to 
work very much faster. Something else is keeping the curve 
from rising. I remember once seeing a very rapid hand oper- 
ation in a paper-manufacturing plant, where girls were inter- 
leaving large sheets of paper with thin sheets of zinc to get 
ready for a pressing operation which would put a pattern in 
the paper. The girls were working so fast it was hard to fol- 
low their hands. I stood and watched, thinking this was 
surely as fast as possible, and that this must approach the 
physiological limit. Finally I commented on the speed. The 
girls beamed and said, "This isn't fast watch!" and they put 
on a burst of speed that briefly doubled their rate of output. 
Two things seemed clear here. In the first place, their original 
level of production was held down firmly, but not by the 
limit of their dexterity and physical speed. In the second 
place, their desire to show me what they could do both 
added a force beneath the curve of production to raise the 
rate temporarily, and at the same time temporarily reduced 
the force that was acting to hold it down. It is this kind of 
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balance of forces and the change in their balance that we 
need to investigate. 

In Chapter 2, in speaking of motivation, we have seen that 
all behavior is motivated that all behavior is directed 
toward the satisfaction of needs. In these terms, we might 
think of a person as represented by the circle in Figure 2, 
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Figure 2 

with a motive and a goal whose achievement represents the 
satisfaction of that motive. The arrow pushing on the person 
represents the motive. The rate of his behavior will be deter- 
mined by the strength of the force and the direction will be 
determined by the direction of the force. In Figure 3, his 
hunger remains the same, but here he has to work to get the 
food. The rate of his behavior is the resultant of the two 
forces; the speed with which he will approach the goal is 
diminished. The direction is still the same, since the two 
forces work in opposite directions; the rate of behavior is 
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determined by the resultant of the two the longer one 
minus the shorter one. In most cases, of course, there are 
many more forces operating on the person, and the rate and 
direction of behavior are a complex resultant of forces. In 
Figure 4, for instance, two goals are provided. The direction 
of behavior (broken line) is determined by the joint action 
of the two. Often there will be a host of other forces: the 
person may not want to hurt someone's feeling by not joining 
him; he may want to be alone to rest; he may want to eat 
in company for the egoistic satisfaction of being seen in a 
particular group. Many such forces are playing on us all the 
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one need that arises from within us, other new ones arise to 
change the direction. Similarly, situations change and intro- 
duce new factors that call forth other motivational forces, 
and the rate and direction of behavior is determined by a 
complex resultant of these forces at any time. We never reach 
a state where all our needs are satisfied, but are constantly 
urged on to other goals and other directions by the emer- 
gence of new problems and motives. 

If we are going to state the determination of the rate and 
direction of behavior in terms of motivational forces in this 
way, the problem of production can be translated into these 
terms. Production is a result of the workers' behavior, and 
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therefore the measure of the rate of production (as in Figure 
1) is a statement of rate and direction in behavior. Ideally, 
we should be able to present it as we have the simpler be- 
havior cases in Figures 2, 3, and 4. However, for this case, 
it will probably be simpler to think of the production curve 
in the terms in which it is usually stated and try to add the 
motivational forces that are responsible for its particular 
balance. 

In Figure 5 is a curve that might represent a new man 
learning a task. For purposes of illustration, all the forces 
tending to increase production are shown as a single arrow, 
though there are many of them; likewise, the only force 
shown restraining production is the difficulty of the task, al- 
though there are many of them, too. Here the difficulty is 
great in the early stages (time 1), but the motivation to im- 
prove is also great. However, the balance between the two is 
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made at a relatively low level. Later (time 2) the difficulty 
of the job is less, as he learns about it, and the rate goes up. As 
the rate goes up, he is more nearly satisfied with his produc- 
tivity, and the motivation to improve is less than before. A 
new balance is made, this time at a somewhat higher level. 
Similarly at times 3 and 4, the strengths of the two opposing 
forces are changing. Time 4 may be a stable level at which 
the difficulty is reduced to a minimum, but the rate is at a 
level such that the desire to do better is also at a minimum, 
and for the moment, the production curve will stabilize at this 
level. 
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Actually, of course, as complex a behavior as production is 
held in balance by a large group of forces, rather than by the 
opposition of a single pair. It is difficult to say in general terms 
what particular forces will apply. This will be peculiar to the 
specific situation, and offers a fruitful field for management 
to diagnose the forces that are actually operating. Figure 6, 
however, shows an example of some things which we might 
think apply. Here the rate of production is shown balanced 
by a group of forces. The forces are spread out on the line so 
that we can see them. This makes different ones of them seem 
to be operating at different times. Actually, all of them (and 
many more ) are operating at any time, but we spread them 
out here so that we can see them better. As we begin to show 
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the rate of production as a balance of the forces in the situa- 
tion in this manner, we can change the original question. We 
no longer simply say "What can we do to raise it?" We can 
add, "What keeps it as high as it is?" and "What keeps it from 
going higher?" 
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One of the very important effects of this view of the level of 
production is that it at once becomes clear that it can be 
raised either by increasing the forces below the line or by 
reducing the forces above the line. Previously, we have pri- 
marily tried to increase production by increasing the driving 
forces tending to raise it, leaving any restraining forces un- 
changed but overcoming them by the relative increase. This 
is somewhat like driving with the brakes on. If the restraining 
forces can be reduced, the level will rise of its own accord, 
until it meets a new balance at a higher level. Figure 7 illus- 
trates the change from these two methods. In the first change, 
management has, let us say, told the foremen that they have 
to raise the level of output, and that if they don't the plant 
may be shut down. The foremen increase their watchfulness 
and pressure, and spread the word that the place will fold 
unless things pick up. The driving forces associated with 
these activities increase, and the level goes up until the re- 
straining forces above are big enough to balance the new 
forces. The resentment of management which previously held 
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production down is overcome, and the level goes up until 
this resentment again grows. Let us say it was originally a 
feeling, "Why should I work to put money in their pockets?" 
Now that feeling is overcome by the fear of losing the job. 
Production goes up until it reaches a level where the person 
feels, "At this rate they're making plenty why should I 
break my neck to make more for them? It isn't worth it." 
Similarly with the other forces restraining production. They 
are overcome until the level reaches a point where the re- 
straining forces are big enough to balance the increased driv- 
ing forces and stabilize at a new level. 
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In the second change, however, a somewhat different 
change takes place. Here let us say, management, faced with 
the same problem, calls for a participative decision on the 
competitive situation and on ways to increase production and 
cut costs. Now the resentment of management (restraining) 
is reduced, and the group pressure against beating the rate is 
reduced as a result of the group decision. The level of produc- 
tion floats up to a new balance without changing the driving 
forces beneath it. It goes up until the pressures to work hard, 
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to get promoted, etc., are no longer bigger than the reduced 
restraining forces. The two techniques have accomplished 
the same goal an identical increase in productivity, but with 
very different by-products in terms of the kind of balance of 
forces. In the first case it is a balance under high tension, with 
strong forces on each side; in the second case it is a balance 
with relatively small forces on either side, under less tension 
than before the change. This tension itself may have impor- 
tant psychological implications and important implications 
for behavior on the job. 

Probably the simplest by-products of high tension are, in 
psychological terms, aggression and withdrawal. Translated 
into on-the-job terms, aggression may mean a variety of 
things. It may be an increase in gripes about the job, the 
food, the pay, the conditions of work. It may be bickering 
with the supervisor, or it may be an increase in grievances 
filed. Withdrawal may actually be turnover or absenteeism, or 
it may be a psychological withdrawal that is midway between 
aggression and physical absence. It is a loss of involvement in 
and attention to the work that at once protects the worker from 
the tension and allows him to show aggression toward the 
work and the management by insisting that the work isn't im- 
portant to him. The on-the-job specific applications of the 
general psychological terms of aggression and withdrawal are 
many and varied and impossible to state in detail. Doubtless 
all of us have seen a good many cases where just this kind of 
thing has occurred. A certain amount of tension is probably 
valuable. It may even provide a motivation to maintain the 
level, and certainly it will cut down incidental variations in 
the rate of production. However, it usually happens that an 
attempt to raise production simply by increasing the driving 
forces beneath the level without reducing the restraining 
forces above goes well beyond the useful amount of tension 
and produces undesirable by-products. In the specifics of 
their own situations, there is a fertile field for members of 
management at all levels to look for ways to reduce the forces 
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that hold production down, in order to find alternatives to the 
present ways to raise it. 

It is useful, also, to think of the forces that hold the rate of 
behavior in balance as extending over the whole field and as 
varying in strength according to their distance from the bal- 
ance point. This kind of situation is illustrated in Figure 8. 
Here, for purposes of the example, a few points are shown. 
The first, the difficulty of the work, gets less and less as the 
number of units per day goes down. At low levels the diffi- 
culty (and the force to reduce output associated with the 
difficulty) is small (see a). At high rates of production the 
work is much harder and the force associated with difficulty 
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goes up rapidly (see b). Similarly with the next pressure 
shown, that associated with the fear of losing one's job. At 
very low levels of production (see c) there is probably con- 
siderable fear, and associated with it a strong pressure to in- 
crease the rate. As the rate of production reaches a level that 
the particular person thinks is the proper rate, the force asso- 
ciated with fear of losing his job drops immediately almost to 
zero. Two things stand out here: in the first place, the strength 
of the force operating to raise or lower the rate of behavior 
changes at different levels of the rate; in the second place, the 
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way in which the strength changes itself changes. That is, in 
the first case (difficulty) the force decreased evenly as the 
rate decreased; in the second case (fear of losing the job) the 
force decreased slowly until it reached the "accepted" level 
and then dropped off very sharply. In more technical terms, 
the forces vary as they deviate from the level according to 
gradients with different slopes. 

Financial incentives in terms of quasi-stationary 
equilibrium 

As will be seen from the last item on Figure 8, our thinking 
about incentive pay for premium production involves as- 
sumptions about just this kind of gradient of forces. In prac- 
tice, the force may be something like the one that is shown. 
That is, if the rate of production is a little below the incentive 
level, there is a strong force to raise it. After a certain level is 
passed, however, there is virtually no force in the direction 
of earning more. This may be for a variety of reasons. In a 
Southern mill town it was reported that the girls at the mill 
told interviewers that more money wasn't any help to them; 
their husbands took everything over what was needed to run 
the house. In this kind of a situation the incentive pay ac- 
tually has no incentive value in the psychological sense. In 
other cases, there is a level of pay which a particular person 
feels is right for him or for the job. He has much less interest 
in going beyond this level than he does in attaining it. The 
strength of the force associated with additional pay is not a 
simple function. Almost certainly, all of us could earn 10 per 
cent more than we do now in one way or another. However, 
it isn't worth it to put in the extra effort, or to do the kinds of 
things that are required. But if it were a question of earning 
10 per cent less than we do now, we would go to a great deal 
of effort to avoid it. The two 10 per cents are not at all the 
same thing, even though they represent the same number of 
dollars and cents. They are different chiefly in that they are 
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on the opposite sides of the level which we think is roughly 
right (or nearly so ) and the level at which we have stabilized 
ourselves. We would do a great deal to avoid a 10 per cent 
cut. To get us to put forth an equal amount of additional ef- 
fort, a great deal more than 10 per cent would have to be 
provided in return. The incentive value of pay about the 
present level simply is not psychologically the same as the 
same objective amount below it. 

Most incentive-pay plans provide additional pay for addi- 
tional increments of production. To expect that unit amount 
of pay will provide a motivating force to accomplish unit 
amount of production, no matter what the rate of production 
is, is to disregard the nature of the gradient that we have 
been discussing. If the desire to earn more money decreases 
sharply above a certain point, the amount of money we offer 
must be increased equally sharply in order to compensate 
for the reduction in the motive. This would mean that for 
each additional increment of production we must pay, not an 
additional amount,, but an ever-increasing factor which mul- 
tiplies as we go up instead of merely adding. For example, if 
we were going to pay an additional increment for each addi- 
tion to the rate of production, we might provide a 1 per cent 
premium pay increase for each 1 per cent improvement in 
rate. At this price, it would be possible to afford a 20 per cent 
increase in production, and well worth the 20 per cent addi- 
tional wage bill. However, knowing that the money incentive 
has to be raised by a multiplying factor rather than an addi- 
tive factor, we know that this bargain won't work. If we pay 
1 per cent for the first 1 per cent improvement, we may have 
to pay 2 per cent for the next 1 per cent improvement, 4 per 
cent for the next, 8 per cent for the next, and so on. At this rate 
a 10 per cent improvement would involve a premium pay of 
512 per cent! These figures are, of course, hypothetical, but 
whatever the factor is, it seems clear that we cannot afford 
to rely as heavily as we have on a simple view of the incentive 
value of premium pay. Its effect is not a straight line, and as it 
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deviates it quickly gets to the point where there simply is not 
enough money in existence to pay for improvement. 

So far, in considering the psychological problems involved 
in incentive pay, we have spoken only about the fact that the 
motivational strength is partly determined by the present 
rate of pay and rate of production. Another psychological 
factor arises here, which also works against the incentive 
value of a simple pay premium. Apart from motivational 
factors, the amount that must be added to almost any stimu- 
lus to be noticed is roughly proportional to the size of the 
stimulus itself. Thus, if three lights are on in a room, a single 
additional one may be noticed; but, if ten are already on, the 
addition of a single lamp may well go unnoticed. In general, 
the increase in any stimulus which is just noticeable depends 
on the level of the stimulus to which it is added. With ten 
lights on we might have to add three to get an increase that 
was as big as that which was noticed when a single lamp was 
added to the original three that were lit. Similarly in the case 
of money, with $100, $10 seems like a real amount; with 
$1,000 it is less significant; with $100,000, the $10 pales to com- 
plete insignificance. Both on the side of the problem of per- 
ception and of motivation, we find that the human organism 
is built in such a way that we must provide ever-increasing 
amounts if we are to command similar-size steps of attention. 

This is not at all to suggest that dollars-and-cents pay is 
worthless as an incentive at work, or that it is impracticable to 
use as a reward. A long history of industrial practice as well 
as the motivational background described here would deny 
this. However, it is an attempt to illustrate some of the diffi- 
culties that we get into by facing squarely the implications of 
a personnel policy based primarily on a financial incentive. 
These facts should help to indicate that much of manage- 
ment's opportunity for utilizing the motivation of people at 
work lies in the field of nonfinancial incentives after the pay 
is sufficiently high to assure the satisfaction of basic physical 
needs. 
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The role of participation 

Viewing productivity in this way not only helps us to see 
the implications of managerial practices in terms of attempts 
to raise production and of incentive pay, but it also casts new 
light on the role of participation in the process. It has already 
been mentioned that participation probably involves addi- 
tional egoistic need-satisfactions because of the person's in- 
dividual involvement in the decision. These additional mo- 
tives almost certainly provide new driving forces acting to 
push the level up. Participation may also provide more infor- 
mation which helps to set the goal of productive effort more 
precisely. Most importantly, however, participation provides 
a kind of group decision, and with it a commitment to the 
decision which acts to reduce strong restraining forces which 
keep the level down. In most cases there are a variety of 
forces the resentment of management, the fear of a rate 
change, the group-set level of production, and the like 
which arise out of the fact that the two groups, management 
and labor, see themselves and one another as separate and 
divided. Consequently the one bands together to protect it- 
self from the other, and out of this divisive view, forces arise 
which serve to hold production down. Where participation 
breaks down this divisive feeling, a decision to raise produc- 
tion or to cut costs is not seen as imposed from outside, and 
there is no need for the feeling, "Why should I work harder to 
make money for them?" There is no need for the group to 
establish and police a low rate of production to protect itself 
from a possible rate change. The new rate and its means of 
accomplishment may be seen as "our plan" instead of "their 
plan/' and consequently may not call for the same kind of 
antagonistic forces. Much of the efficacy of participative tech- 
niques seems to come from the way in which it acts to reduce 
restraining forces preventing a change in behavior. 

An ingenious experiment by Lester Coch and John R. P. 
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French in a textile plant illustrates this phenomenon well. In 
this plant it had been frequently necessary to make more or 
less radical changes in the work process in order to meet a 
very flexible competitive situation. Typically, workers who 
were changed in this manner took a long time to learn the 
new operation; much longer, in fact, than new workers 
brought on the job. In addition to their slow improvement, 
this changed low-production group also typically showed 
more absenteeism, turnover, and grievances than comparable 
groups which had not been changed. The experimenters 
hypothesized that much of the slow improvement came from 
restraining forces (resentment, group pressures, etc.) arising 
from the response to the change. Many of the other problems 
(absenteeism, grievances, etc.), they thought, came from the 
fact that as the rate approached a higher level in the face of 
strong restraining forces, it was a balance achieved under 
high tension, in the manner illustrated in Figure 7. In an at- 
tempt to correct these things, an experiment was planned in 
which some of the changes would be made with participation. 
These changes could then be compared with similar groups 
who were changed without participation to see the effect of 
the two techniques. 

One group was changed in the standard manner. The time- 
study department laid out the new job and set the new rates. 
The group was called together and given a good statement 
of the need for the change and its relation to the firm's com- 
petitive position. The change was fully explained, as were the 
new rates, and an opportunity for questions was provided. In 
general, this method did not seem to be an unfair representa- 
tion of standard managerial practice in making changes in job 
content. Other groups making similar changes were handled 
differently. The need for the change was similarly explained, 
and they were invited to participate directly in devising the 
new method and setting die new rate (or to participate by 
representation, if the group was too large ) . The changes that 
were decided upon by the participating groups were essen- 
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tially similar to the old case, and the rest of the procedure 
went on normally. As a result of this difference in the tech- 
nique of changing behavior, however, the participative group 
recovered their original rate of production much faster than 
the group changed by the standard unilateral method. More- 
over, the incidence of turnover, grievances, and absenteeism 
was markedly better in the participative group than in the 
standard method. This example is one of many that illustrates 
the way in which an analysis of the forces holding productiv- 
ity in balance at any given time may yield very fruitful in- 
sights about what kind of technique will be most effective in 
producing a change. This particular technique does not 
necessarily apply to all situations, but it seems very likely 
that a little effort spent on the identification of the motiva- 
tional forces controlling productivity would yield similar 
suggestions about ways to change. 

Productivity and morale 

One other psychological factor needs to be examined 
briefly, the relation between productivity and morale. In re- 
cent years there have been a tremendous number of "morale" 
studies in industry, and there seems to be a general implicit 
assumption that morale and productivity at least go together, 
or perhaps that one causes the other. Part of the problem lies 
in the fact that the term "morale" is uncertain in its meaning. 
If it simply means enjoying the work situation and having a 
high positive value for it, there is no necessary relation to 
production. All of us have seen offices where a group of people 
had a good time together and liked everything about the job 
but didn't get much work done. If this kind of satisfaction 
with the job is high morale, it certainly does not cause high 
productivity. Indeed, in more careful studies already referred 
to those of the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan in as diverse situations as the clerical force of 
a large insurance company and the section gangs of a rail- 
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road, most of the things that might be called "morale" did not 
seem to be conspicuously present or absent in high-produc- 
tion groups. The high groups had about as much job satisfac- 
tion and feeling of accomplishment as the lower groups. The 
simple facts of liking the boss, of thinking highly of the com- 
pany, do not seem to go with a high level of output. The high- 
production groups did seem to think theirs was the best group 
in the company, and it was possible to find different tech- 
niques among their supervisors, but even these differences 
weren't striking. 

One of the difficulties may be in the fact that we tend to 
think that a satisfaction with the job and the way one is doing 
it, and a general sense of well-being, is morale and that that 
should be associated with a high level of production. It seems 
quite possible that in these areas a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction and a spark of discontent is absolutely essential to 
provide the initiative to change. If the satisfaction is too smug 
and bovine, we usually get the common attempt to preserve 
the present situation. In most human endeavors, better qual- 
ity or quantity of output seems more likely to be associated 
with a certain amount of dissatisfaction with the present state 
of affairs. The problem of morale will perhaps be clearer if we 
look again at motivation and the Law of Effect on the job. 

Productivity and on-the-job and off-ihe-job need-satisfactions 

When we first spoke about the nature of motivation at work 
it was pointed out that our primary reward is thought of in 
terms of dollars-and-cents pay, and that this is generally asso- 
ciated with the satisfaction of physical needs. Further, it is 
in the nature of the situation that these kinds of pay includ- 
ing vacations, pensions, health plans, and the like provide 
satisfactions which can be enjoyed only off the job. The 
higher-order social and egoistic needs, on the other hand, 
can in many cases be enjoyed on the job and may well be 
integral parts of the job themselves. In many cases in prac- 
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tice it seems as though the provision of off-the-job satisfac- 
tions has led to a point where the attention of the worker is 
focused beyond the job itself. It may be focused on quitting 
time, vacation, or retirement, but it is not on the job. To the 
extent that we provide rewards which are solely useful off the 
job, this kind of off-the-job focus seems an inevitable result. 
The work becomes a barrier which must be endured in order 
both to collect the reward and to have the opportunity to 
enjoy it. We seem to see people at younger and younger ages 
picking a job because of its pension plan rather than because 
of the work itself or what they can do with it. It is as though 
the glance were lifted from the work at hand to the future 
after work, or in the summer, or after retirement. Planning for 
the future is a necessary thing, but if it involves an undue 
distraction from present production, it is not conducive to a 
high level of productivity. 

In the case of the auto workers mentioned above, it was 
pointed out that almost all of them liked the job better in 
their previous occupation but liked the pay better on the 
production line. In a case like this, where a job with less in- 
terest and desirability is accepted in order to obtain some- 
thing which is relevant only after work, it seems unlikely that 
the same amount of motivational push is directed toward 
production. The technological improvement of the job 
robbed it of some of the values that were inherent in the 
operation itself. The technical change in this case was great 
enough to be able to pay more, so that the deficit in on-the- 
job need-satisfactions could partly be overcome. How much 
more efficient would it be to combine the technical improve- 
ment with an awareness of the human requirements in such a 
way as to maintain the job-oriented satisfactions of the 
higher-order needs? 

Here again it seems as though one of management's great 
opportunities lies in the understanding of the on-the-job 
satisfactions, and the utilization of nonfinancial incentives, 
not to substitute for dollars-and-cents pay, but to build on 
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basic physical need-satisfactions in the way in which they 
stand hierarchically. In many ways, management seems to be 
in the same situation in which flour millers find themselves. 
We have refined the process of grinding wheat until we have 
taken out the vitamins and minerals that gave it much of its 
nutritive value. This seems to have been the necessary con- 
comitant of the technical improvement in the processes of 
production. The next step has been to supplement the vita- 
minless excellence of technique by adding the lost nutritive 
values. In much the same way, the deskilling that has accom- 
panied technological change has taken many of the values 
that lent work its meaning. Management must look for ways 
to identify them and replace them. This process seems likely 
to uncover a real meaning for the relationship between moti- 
vation and morale. 

Summary 

1. In many senses, we do not pay for productivity. A mini- 
mum of productivity is expected to hold a job, but we pay 
for attendance and this minimum. The idea that more work 
leads to more pay is often violated in practice. 

2. The other side of the coin is that we don't get production 
in return for our pay alone. Other things than pay lead to pro- 
ductivity. In the complex organization of a modem industrial 
plant, the relation between pay and work is very thin and 
difficult to deal with. We need to look at other factors influ- 
encing productivity. 

3. The psychological meaning of incentive pay is not a 
simple matter. Productivity bonuses of all kinds involve care- 
ful consideration. Any such kind of pay plan may raise the 
problem of the sort of bargain that is struck, with many prob- 
lems arising from, for instance, an attempt to control behavior 
by gratitude. 

4. It is possible to view the rate of production (or the rate 
of any kind of behavior) as being determined by a resultant 
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of motivational forces. A more elaborate statement of this 
shows behavior as being held in a quasi-stationary equilib- 
rium, with several important implications involved in the 
way in which the equilibrium is modified. 

5. The role of participation in modifying any behavior, but 
particularly productive behavior, is extremely important and 
capable of more widespread application than is often seen in 
industrial organizations. 

6. An analysis of the kinds of motivation used in wage- 
payment plans raises the question of on-the-job and off-the- 
job need-satisfactions, with profound long-term implications 
for the industrial organization and for the whole society. 



CHAPTER / 

More Complex Problems 



Many of the things we have discussed already the problems 
of the kinds of motivation at work, of organizing a coherent 
world from an uncertain and ambiguous one, and the like 
show themselves in very complex forms in an industrial or- 
ganization. In closing, we should look at many of these issues, 
though they will not always be as easily handled as some of 
those we have taken up so far. They are difficult questions, 
not easily resolved, and they are generally left open in terms 
of their specific application to managerial practices. They are 
also problems which tend to lie below the surface and to re- 
main unattended, unless we are very careful to bring them up 
explicitly. Their handling requires the application of the 
sensitivities and awarenesses that have been discussed al- 
ready. They demand a restatement of the organization in 
terms of the nature of the people that make it up. They open 
the way for management development. 

Problems in forming impressions of other personalities 

Almost everyone in any level of managerial position finds 
himself compelled at one time or another to make judgments 
about the personalities of other people. He may have to size 
up his own superior in order to work with him better, or he 
may have to make some estimates about the personalities of 
a new man or a subordinate beyond simply judging technical 
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competence. All of us are constantly confronted with the task 
of forming impressions of personalities. We have seen, earlier, 
how much variation there may be in different people's organ- 
ization of a situation and how it may influence their behavior. 
Forming impressions of another personality is no exception. 
Indeed, it is even more difficult than most, and there are so 
many special psychological problems in it that it seems 
worthwhile to look at some of them in a little detail. The most 
important things to examine are those characteristics of hu- 
man response which lead us to misinterpret and distort our 
perceptions of someone else. 

One of the sources of misinterpretation is in the tendency 
to overestimate the unity of the personality. Throughout per- 
ception, we are constantly seeking an organization of stimu- 
lus information which will provide a stable and coherent pic- 
ture. In the case of the perception of a person, the same thing 
happens. Unfortunately, however, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the other person actually presents a stable and 
coherent body of information. He may be many different 
kinds of things, and yet it is difficult for us to apprehend him 
in such complexity. We tend to fix the personality in a pattern 
at one time, and to see it in the same pattern at every other 
time, even though it may have changed meanwhile. It is per- 
haps because of this that we often say, with some astonish- 
ment, "I'm not myself today," implying that the self today is 
different than the self of the day before and that this is sur- 
prising. The only reason for the surprise is the unwarranted 
assumption of a stability of the personality through time. This 
assumption helps us to form a single coherent organization of 
the material, but it may do it at the expense of departing from 
the facts. Often a parent will say, "I can't understand why 
Johnny misbehaves at school. He is so good at home." The 
parent is apt to feel that the teacher is misperceiving Johnny, 
and the teacher feels that the parent is hoodwinked by the 
rosy glasses of parenthood. Actually, Johnny may be rather 
different people in the two times and the two situations, and 
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in order to understand him it is necessary to see both facets 
of his personality. In most cases, however, each viewer will 
try to stabilize the perception into a single personality that 
exists through time, and neither is apt to understand the 
other's perception. 

We have referred earlier to an experiment in which a 
person was described in one case as being industrious, prac- 
tical, cautious, ambitious, intelligent, determined, and warm, 
and in another as being industrious, practical, cautious, am- 
bitious, intelligent, determined, and cool. The two people do 
not sound at all the same. The difference is not just in the 
change from "warm" to "cool." The other aspects of their per- 
sonalities are changed by being organized into a whole 
which provides a coherent picture, but which may distort the 
facts to do so. The "industriousness" shifts from a cooperative 
hard-workingness to a selfish ambitiousness as it is seen in the 
context of the warm and cool variables. The two adjectives 
"ambitious" are very different. In the same experiment, we 
have mentioned the difference between a man who is "quick, 
helpful, and clumsy" and one who is "quick, helpful, and skill- 
ful." The meaning of "quick" and "helpful" change radically 
by the inclusion of the third trait, although originally they 
state the same facts. In putting together items of informa- 
tion, we tend to make organized wholes which may distort 
the meaning of some of the parts which are included. This is 
particularly true when the items are aspects of a personality. 
In many cases these modifications of the parts are appropriate 
and warranted; in many cases they are not. Recognizing the 
tendency to overestimate the unity of the personality in the 
interest of achieving a single coherent organization, it would 
be well to be on the lookout for such modifications as possible 
sources of misinterpretation. 

After we have begun to form an impression of a personality 
it is very difficult to accept information which is not harmo- 
nious with our original interpretation. It is quite common to 
hear someone say, "I can't believe he would do that," in the 
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face of clear evidence that he has, in fact, done just that. This 
is a symptom of the difficulty we have in integrating contra- 
dictory information into well-organized wholes. In speaking 
of communication, we have pointed out a host of devices used 
by all of us to protect the ideas we have formed. We select 
information to fit our existing pictures, we distort and misin- 
terpret information that does not agree with our initial organ- 
ization, we refuse to admit such information, and finally, if it 
is taken in, there is some evidence that we are likely to change 
it in our memory so that it is more nearly harmonious with our 
original picture. It is very difficult to take in the fact that 
someone did something which is contrary to expectations 
based on our original impressions, and we are apt to say, "I 
can't believe it," or "He mustn't have been himself." It is in- 
teresting to see the same mechanisms used to protect organ- 
ized character impressions in fiction. When Dr. Jekyll be- 
comes Mr. Hyde it is too much to see both men as being really 
a single personality. The added explanation of the chemical 
which he drinks serves to rationalize the apparent discrep- 
ancy. Similarly, in the story of Tristan and Isolde, when the 
story demands that Tristan make love to his king's wife, it 
does not fit with what we know of his character. However, the 
legend introduces a love potion whose magic charms supply 
the causal agent to rationalize the apparent discrepancy. 
While it is hard to accept personalities in this complexity, it 
is probable that most of us have some Dr. Jekyll and some Mr. 
Hyde in us (though not in quite such extreme forms) and 
that one or the other is in the foreground at a given time. 

Most personalities have elements of vagueness, contradic- 
toriness, inconsistency, and particularly a great complexity. 
For the purposes of perceiving them, we tend to make them 
single, sharp and clear-cut, consistent, and noncontradictory. 
In viewing other people, as in most perception, there is a 
tendency to make the image more definite than it is and to 
eliminate the fuzzy outlines. Often this may lead us to mis- 
see and consequently to misjudge someone. If we must make 
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judgments about people for the purposes of dealing with 
them on the job, or for the purposes of keeping them on the 
job, we should be aware of the implications of these percep- 
tual mechanisms for the distortion of our impressions. 

Still another psychological mechanism acts to make the 
problem of accurate perception difficult: the influence of 
roles on the perception of another's personality. In most of 
the situations in which we find ourselves, we are playing more 
or less patterned roles that is, we are displaying the kinds of 
behavior appropriate to the position we are in. Thus a per- 
son's response to the idea of beating a stop sign is different 
depending on whether he is talking to his son in the father's 
role or is driving a friend home from the office. Much of our 
behavior is determined by our perception of these patterned 
roles what we wear, what we say, how we act, and the like. 
In seeing other people, we often tend to find them in particu- 
lar roles and consequently to limit very greatly the kinds of 
behavior we observe in them. Employers tend to see em- 
ployees behaving like employees; captains tend to see pri- 
vates behaving like privates; teachers tend to see students 
behaving like students. Since this is all the information we 
have to go on, we tend to organize an estimation of the 
personality on the basis of it. However, we are a long way, in 
many cases, from having seen the rounded aspects of the 
personality in question. To make a judgment on so limited a 
set of data may often be to make a misjudgment. Very often 
these limited perceptions of selected data tend to substan- 
tiate the idea we had in the first place. Thus, the employer 
may feel that the employees don't take part in the firm's busi- 
ness and don't make suggestions about how to do things. In 
fact, it may be that the employees perceive their role as not 
permitting this kind of suggestion. The captain feels that the 
privates are a spiritless lot who never speak up to him. When 
he talks to them, he finds he was right in the first place. They 
don't. He may well have structured a role for them which 
permits nothing else. If either of these people wants some- 
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thing else in the other's behavior, or wants to see other aspects 
of the person, it may well be that he needs to create condi- 
tions which make it possible to display them. The customer 
tends to see the salesman behaving like a salesman ingra- 
tiating and persuasive. In other situations he may show quite 
other things; but the situation does not allow them now. 

A good example of this kind of role-structuring occurred in 
a training session of a large department store. The manager 
had his chief assistants sitting around a long conference table, 
with himself at the head. He read through one of a list of 
"human-relations case problems" and then started with the 
man on his right: "What would you have done? . . . No, 
that's not right." Turning to the next man, "What would you 
have done? . . . No," and so on until he finally said, "That's 
right; that's just what I would do." This went on for each of 
the problems, with the manager acting as though he had an 
answer in his mind and the others were to try to guess what 
he was thinking of. After the whole session, when the others 
had gone, he said, "Since the war, people don't seem to have 
any push. They don't make any real suggestions about how to 
do things. I don't know how they get by with it on their jobs." 
When he went into the meeting he probably felt sure ( 1 ) that 
he knew how to handle all the human-relations cases, (2) 
that the others at the conference did not, and ( 3 ) that the dis- 
cussion session was simply an expensive way for him to tell 
them about it. During the session all he saw was apathetic 
listless subordinates. In view of the way the meeting was run, 
it was hardly possible for him to see anything else. This meant 
that he vigorously selected the kind of information that he 
was going to get about these people as people, as well as pro- 
viding what may well have been a false validation of his ini- 
tial expectations of the meeting. While this is a somewhat 
extreme case, it is certainly not without parallel in industrial 
practice. 

In other cases, we tend to see people as part of situationally 
defined roles which help to influence the kind of personality 
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we see. Thus, if we see a judge on the bench, we tend to see 
one kind of personality; if we had met the same man at a 
cocktail party we might have seen quite a different person. 
Neither is necessarily the whole correct picture, but to have 
the firmest base for predictions on the basis of our impression 
of the personality, we may need to divorce him from the situ- 
ationally defined influences on his behavior. In another in- 
stance, we have already pointed out that if two men are 
described as displaying identical behavior, but one is seen by 
management as a labor representative and the other by labor 
as a management man, the two groups form quite different 
impressions of the personality. It is very difficult for us to 
divorce ourselves from the influence of this kind of role per- 
ception on the appraisal of a personality. 

The problem may be more difficult for some people than for 
others. Often a particular personality will be such that he 
forces the other into a complementary role, and consequently 
he sees nothing else. A very dominant personality may find 
himself living in a world populated by submissive people. His 
behavior may be such that there is no room for anyone else 
to do anything but be submissive. Similarly, a person who is 
always looking for someone to lean on tends to find such 
people, or perhaps it is more correct to say he creates them. 
Our own behavior to some extent structures the other per- 
son's behavior and determines what kind of personality we 
are going to see. For this reason, it may be necessary to be 
particularly careful to observe the person in question in in- 
teraction with others, to try to remove the distorting influence 
of our own personality on the behavior displayed. 

All these factors personality factors, situational factors, 
and the like may also limit our understanding of the other 
person's behavior and thus lead to a misinterpretation. An 
introvert may be grossly misunderstood by an extrovert 
simply because he is largely unintelligible to him. Conversely, 
Sinclair Lewis' castigation of George Babbitt in Main Street 
was immediately and richly understood and received by in- 
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troverted intellectuals, while to others Babbitt may have 
seemed to lead a pretty good life. Often employees have diffi- 
culty in understanding employers, simply because they are 
always acting like employers (and vice versa), and the pres- 
sures of the situation and the mechanisms for dealing with 
them are quite different for the two groups. We have difficulty 
in understanding representatives of cultural groups that 
differ widely from our own for the same reason they have 
values and perceptions that are so different from those we 
live with that we cannot easily deal with them. Whenever we 
feel, "I simply can't understand why anyone would do that," it 
is likely that the other person is seeing some things in the 
situation that we don't see, or not seeing some things in it that 
we do. In order to improve our understanding of him as a 
person we may first have to improve our understanding of the 
way he sees the world. 

A third factor that sometimes distorts our estimation of 
other people's personalities is the relative weight that we tend 
to give to personal and situational factors in explaining their 
success. Whenever we see a person in a context of accomplish- 
ment, it is difficult to form an impression of his personality 
without having it colored by his present success or lack of 
success. For some reason it seems to be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult not to ascribe such success or lack of success primarily to 
the person himself, and hence, indirectly to his personality, 
and to interpret his personality in these terms. All of us have 
seen many cases in our own and others' careers where ad- 
vancement or opportunity has depended upon a shortage of 
personnel at a particular time. In many cases two men with 
the same kinds of personal characteristics may enter the job 
market a month apart. Each takes the first job available. For 
one it is a company or a product that booms; for the other a 
steady stable company with little growth. After a period of 
years the first will have moved much more than the second, 
and it will be singularly difficult not to see him as having 
caused his success by virtue of traits within himself. 
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Not only do we seem to overweigh personal factors at the 
expense of situational factors in success, but there is a good 
deal of selectivity in the kind of personal factors to which we 
tend to ascribe success. In our general value system, success 
is held to follow such traits as application, industry, intelli- 
gence, and decisiveness. Although we know they are often 
responsible for advancement, we do not ascribe the same 
causal value to such qualities as craftiness, toadyism, and the 
ability to utilize others' weaknesses. Consequently, in addi- 
tion to selecting personal factors as being the causal agents 
responsible for success, we tend to see only certain socially 
acceptable traits in the successful man. It may often be true 
that these traits are present, but even when they are not pres- 
ent, we tend to see the successful man as determined, prac- 
tical, and intelligent, and the failure as shiftless, uninspired, 
and aimless. Knowing that this selectivity occurs, and that we 
are likely to tend to overweigh personal factors at the expense 
of a real evaluation of the role of situational factors, we are 
armed in advance to correct one possible source of our mis- 
perceptions. 

When we have listed a group of difficulties such as these, it 
seems as if the proper estimation of another's personality 
must be an impossible task. Actually, it is not impossible, but 
only exceedingly difficult, and fortunately we seldom demand 
a high degree of accuracy in our estimations. Most of the 
decisions we have to make about people's character have a 
wide tolerance to them, so that we can put up with consider- 
able misinterpretation. The mechanisms that make it difficult 
to avoid misinterpretation are not entirely things that we 
can learn to overcome. The tendency to form a well-organized 
whole of any perception is built into the nature of the human 
nervous system, and we cannot overcome its functioning in 
the perception of personalities any more than we can go to 
the movies and see, not a moving picture but a series of lines 
placed differently at different times, simply because we know 
that nothing really moves. The same psychological media- 
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nisms are responsible for the misperceptions in one case as in 
the other. We shall never overcome them entirely, but we 
can be aware of their operation and of the kinds of effects 
they have and can learn to make allowance for them in many 
crucial situations. 

For one thing, it may help simply to try to keep in mind the 
existence of disparity, inconsistency, and complexity in oth- 
ers' personalities. If we can see the areas in which we are apt 
to overestimate the unity of a personality, we may be able to 
keep from committing ourselves to it in some cases. Even 
though a person is a great talker and something of a braggart, 
he may actually accomplish a good deal. The blowing may 
only come from time to time, and for special reasons which it 
would be useful to understand. Another person who seems 
friendly and easygoing may be so only when everyone agrees 
with him or when he is with superiors. Under pressure or in 
disfavor he may be very different. These are simple truisms, 
but it often helps to keep clearly in mind the kind of complex- 
ity and contradictoriness that may exist in a single person. 

In addition, it may help to get information about how the 
person performs in other areas than those in which we nor- 
mally see him ourselves. If we are limited to particular rela- 
tionships with him, or if we impress a particular role on him, 
we may be getting biased information. It helps to check with 
others and particularly, when it is possible, to check with 
others who are quite different from ourselves. The dominant 
person might check with a submissive person in getting in- 
formation about a third individual. In that way he will tend 
to get a more rounded picture. A superior interested in his 
subordinate would do well to listen to the subordinate's sub- 
ordinate very carefully to see how he looks to him. In these 
cases it is particularly helpful to check to see whether you 
may have seen in him what others saw and interpreted it 
differently, or whether they actually saw different things. 
This kind of check may reveal to the observer some char- 
acteristics of himself and his own kind of observing. In many 
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cases it will be possible to see the other person interacting 
with a group in circumstances where the observer plays lit- 
tle or no part in shaping the situation. Often it will be pos- 
sible to put the other person into job-sample action-type 
problem-solving situations and observe his behavior some- 
what impersonally. Finally, a great deal of understanding of 
the other person can be gained by trying to see the world as 
he sees it. If we can "get inside him" in this sense it may 
help to make many aspects of his personality clear. 

The last set of problems are at once easier and more com- 
plex to handle. If we once realize the tendency to ascribe 
success to personality factors and to interpret personality in 
terms of success, we are armed, to a certain extent, to pre- 
vent it. However, in many cases the success actually is a re- 
sult of the kinds of traits we have mentioned, and it would 
be at least as misleading to throw them all out as possibili- 
ties. Probably the best we can do here is to make as careful 
an analysis as possible of the relative role of personal and 
situational factors in success, and of socially admissible and 
inadmissible personal factors, and try to avoid being unduly 
swayed by irrelevant historical accidents. 

The psychological definition of jobs 

Much of what has gone before has clearly foreshadowed a 
plea for the addition of a psychological definition of jobs to 
the customary logical and technological definitions. The em- 
phasis that has been placed on group factors at work, on the 
kinds of egoistic and social need satisfactions available on 
the job, and the like, has suggested a step in that direction. 
It is time to carry that suggestion a step further. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, the practices of official bodies 
such as the United States Employment Service, and the hir- 
ing customs of personnel offices have led us to rely on a very 
excellent set of definitions of jobs which are admirably com- 
plete in many ways, but which studiously avoid the psycho- 
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logical character of the job. These definitions and breakdowns 
of jobs tend to describe them in terms of the duties performed 
and the skills and tools used on the job. For many managerial 
purposes, these are not sufficient description, and we need to 
look at other factors for definition. 

The classical studies of the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company offer an example of the role of social fac- 
tors on the job. The investigators in this study began with 
the sober academic aim of finding "the relation between con- 
ditions of work and the incidence of fatigue and monotony 
among employees/' Following the lead of technological def- 
initions of conditions of work, they first planned to vary such 
factors as operating conditions (temperature, humidity, and 
the like), rest pauses and work schedules, and wage-pay- 
ment plans. They picked a group of operators out of the 
line and began to study their performance. Immediately an 
important phenomenon occurred. The simple fact of being 
picked out for study and attention made a tremendous dif- 
ference to the performance of the operators. As the research 
workers put it, "a gradual change in the social interrelations 
among the operators themselves and between the operators 
and the supervisors [appeared]. From the attempt to set 
proper conditions for the experiment, there arose indirectly 
a change in human relations which came to be of great sig- 
nificance/' 

As the investigators began to vary the work schedule, look- 
ing for its effect on output, it soon became clear that, in addi- 
tion to the fact of rest pauses, the output was influenced by 
the fact that the operators <s had become participating mem- 
bers of a group with all the psychological and social implica- 
tions peculiar to such a group." When they went on to vary 
the manner of incentive pay, it was finally concluded that it 
was "only in connection with the interpersonal relations at 
work . . . that its [the wages'] effect on output could be 
determined/' In all these cases it was clear that the technical 
and logical analysis of the job was leaving out a group of im- 
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portant determinants of productivity the people themselves 
and their relation to one another and to their jobs. 

Examples of the importance of the worker's relation to his 
group as a determinant of industrial efficiency are not hard 
to find. Earlier we have discussed the effects of longwall coal 
mining on output in British mines. Here a change which was 
technologically efficient was severely limited in its effective- 
ness because it cut across and partially destroyed the group 
organization that had supported many of the motivations im- 
portant on the job. While this is a negative example of the 
harmful effect of failure to recognize this kind of psycho- 
logical definition of the job, the other side of the picture can 
be seen in certain management policies in the same situation. 
Industrial safety had long been a problem in these mines. 
Accidents had gradually increased over a period of years, 
and it was felt that the disruption of social groups occasioned 
by mechanization might be a partial cause of the increase. 
Where safety depended on an awareness of intergroup de- 
pendence, and on each man's responsibility for the working 
conditions left for others, the loss of close group feeling might 
easily lead to accidents. In an attempt to correct this, man- 
agement took steps to rebuild the social organization of the 
work groups outside the mines. The company sponsored off- 
the-job concerts and vaudeville acts, group trips to Glasgow ' 
and Edinburgh for football matches, informal parties, and 
the like. In addition, company meetings emphasized the in- 
terdependence of the shifts and the social organization of 
the whole mine group. Over a period of more than a year the 
accidents in mines handled in this manner decreased by 5 per 
cent in comparison with similar units which did not have the 
new policies. It seems quite possible that the sensitivity to 
social factors on the job can be utilized effectively by man- 
agement to correct existing evils. We do not need to be con- 
fined to a passive awareness of their restrictive effect on out- 
put as they operate silently on the job, but by a suitable 
awareness and action, their beneficial aspect can be exploited. 
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The study of psychological factors in the definition of the 
job is not confined to social influences of this sort but should 
also include individual considerations of the way in which 
the individual sees himself and his job. We have already 
mentioned the surveys made on automobile assembly lines 
in which most of the respondents indicate dissatisfaction with 
the skill required of them; they felt that they liked the work 
at their last job better than this one but that the pay was 
so good on the production line that they couldn't afford to 
pass it up in favor of a job where they could commit them- 
selves more wholeheartedly to the work. 

The organizational and technical construction of the job 
may mask factors which seriously hamper the individual's 
effectiveness, Whyte's Human Relations in the Restaurant 
Industry provides an excellent example. As a restaurant grows 
and the work load of a waitress becomes heavy, it is quite 
common to add a new job to the production organization. A 
counterman is often put in between the waitresses and the 
cooks, to handle the orders, relaying them to the cooks and 
holding them for distribution to the waitresses. In an expand- 
ing operation this surely seems like a logical and intelligent 
addition to the system. However, this part of the business is 
typically the locus of emotional blowups, turnover, griev- 
ances, and a host of personnel problems. What is there in the 
job that makes it the source of problems? In many ways the 
counterman is in an unusually difficult position. The waitresses 
can be expected to put pressures on him to supply orders for 
their customers. Since this service is obviously die reason for 
the business, he cannot be insensitive to their demands. The 
cooks, on the other hand, will tend to ignore the pressures of 
the counterman, and since the cook is of higher status and in 
no way subordinate to the counterman, there is no way to im- 
plement the pressures. The counterman is apt to find himself 
subjected to constant pressure with no way to do anything 
about it. Add to this the fact that the counter position is ordi- 
narily filled by a man, while the waitresses are women, and 
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the problem becomes harder. The normal societal sex roles 
are reversed. The woman is in an aggressive demanding posi- 
tion, asking for service, while the man is in a passive acqui- 
escent role with little control over the situation. When these 
aspects of the job are considered, it is no wonder that this spot 
is a source of much disturbance. Without considering these 
things, it makes little sense to define the counterman's job as 
"takes orders from the servers; relays them to cooks; keeps 
completed orders hot until they are called for; distributes 
them to servers." The sterile standoffishness of such an objec- 
tive description of the job completely fails to specify its real 
requirements or to give any hint of the kind of management 
problems it may contain. It is quite possible to define jobs this 
way, but it may be misleading. 

When we begin to go beyond a description in terms of the 
skills and duties and tools required, it opens a group of ques- 
tions about jobs. Are aviation metalworkers like tinsmiths 
because they both work with metal and use similar tools in 
forming and fabricating, or are the two jobs different because 
the men in them see them differently? In a period of national 
mobilization, where it may be necessary to shift workers 
radically from one job to another, it may be important to 
know what this psychological commitment to the job is, in 
addition to the simple facts of tools and skills. Within an 
organization, the same kind of factors occur. A storehouse 
keeper or the man in charge of the tool crib must maintain an 
inventory control and keep items available for distribution. 
However, he must do some other things, too. The most fre- 
quent source of difficulty about these jobs comes from the 
incumbent's dealing with the people who must get things 
from him. He may hoard items to keep his stock high; he may 
delay service because he is worrying too much about his 
inventory-control record keeping. The real success of his job 
depends on the way he sees himself and his job and the people 
he works with. These factors set standards he must meet, and 
they may add psychological barriers to his job, but they are 
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rarely included in the job description. Whoever heard of a 
job analysis that, in addition to reading "sorts tools as they 
come in; maintains stock records/' and so forth, includes 
"must be able to make others happy even though he does not 
have the tools they want"? Similarly, the cashier in a restau- 
rant has many of the functions of an accounting clerk, but 
balanced books may not entirely account for her success on 
the job. The requirements of the job go well beyond this, and 
they need to be recognized. These are casual scattered ex- 
amples, and they are cases in which the psychological charac- 
teristics of the task are relatively obvious. The same kind of 
problem exists in most other jobs, although it may take more 
of a look beneath the surface to see it, and this look often 
needs to be added to management's view of its organization. 
These psychological aspects of the job probably spread 
throughout industrial problems. We have mentioned produc- 
tivity and safety. They turn up in other areas, too. An investi- 
gation of turnover in British metal-fabrication plants leads 
the research workers to suggest that the turnover process 
could be profitably broken into three psychological stages. 
The high peak of turnover at about six months, which is char- 
acteristic of so many businesses in this country, was, they 
suggested, typical of what they called "the induction crisis," 
in which the new worker's view of the job and of himself had 
gone far enough so that a new decision was necessary about 
continuing. A little later in employment, a very different rate 
of turnover seems to characterize the employees, during a 
period of "differential transit" where they have passed the 
first hurdle of deciding about the job but have not gone on to 
the third state of "settled connection." These periods and the 
different rates of turnover that characterize them are not un- 
like the stages that seem to typify the development of a 
marriage and the different rates of divorce that are typical 
there. The similarity is not only analogous; in both cases it is 
a process of coming to know the other partner and of seeing 
what is actually involved in the relationship. In the case of 
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turnover, it seems likely that, apart from many externally 
determined causes for leaving, an understanding of the psy- 
chological meaning of the job for the worker would lead us 
to an improved grasp of the problem of turnover and to the 
possibility of some effective remedial actions. 

In other areas, too, we can profitably consider the psycho- 
logical, rather than simply the "objective," factors in the 
situation. Already there has been some indication that these 
considerations improve our understanding of consumers' eco- 
nomic behavior. The surveys of the Federal Reserve Board 
indicate that saving and spending cannot be understood sim- 
ply in terms of the amount of the consumer's income. In order 
to make sense of the data they have collected, it is necessary 
also to take into account the amount of income he had last 
year and the amount he hopes to have next year. The con- 
sumer's expectations (a purely psychological affair) must be 
weighed along with the objective information about his in- 
come. The area of union growth and labor-management rela- 
tions, also, seems likely to be an area where an increased 
attention to psychological variables will broaden our under- 
standing. Much of the initial drive which made organization 
possible must have come from a deficiency or deficiencies in 
the satisfaction of needs afforded by the job, and the present 
growth and direction of activity may be more clearly seen 
with this background in detailed focus. 

What can management do about it? The first requisite 
seems to be a heightened sensitivity to the kind of factors that 
have been illustrated here. This awareness can lead to a 
better understanding and to the utilization of this understand- 
ing in many areas of managerial responsibility. In the design 
of equipment it is possible to keep the requirements of the 
operator more clearly in mind than has been customary in the 
past. In the design of jobs and their organization into a plant, 
it is necessary to take into account such things as the size of 
the unit that is a single worker's responsibility, the kinds of 
contacts he will have, and the rate of growth and expansion of 
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opportunities (other than promotion and wage increases) 
that he will have. An adequate psychological definition of the 
requirements of the job will raise the accuracy of selection for 
a particular job, as these factors act to cut out those who have 
requisite superficial skills but lack the other requirements. 
After a man is on the job, it will be possible to make minor 
modifications in duties, rates, contacts, authority and respon- 
sibility, and the like, to tailor the job to the individual in its 
psychological aspects. Management's job will always be one 
of understanding the job the worker sees, so that it is possible 
to exercise the leadership required. In many cases it has been 
customary to see the job either as the manager himself once 
did it, years ago, or else as it has been described with the 
studied objectivity of the industrial engineer. Both these may 
have real meaning for the manager, but the final determinant 
will be the job as the incumbent sees it, and the meaning of 
the job to him. As we approach an understanding of this 
problem, our techniques of leadership will approach the level 
of technical excellence that characterizes the growth of 
American industry. 

Resistance to change 

We have taken up the problem of resistance to change, 
briefly, in considering communication, training, and the way 
we form impressions of personality. Because it is a difficult 
and pervasive characteristic of human behavior, we may look 
at it once more here. It is particularly appropriate that it be 
emphasized, because everyone in management is by neces- 
sity something of an artist in changing other people's 
behavior. Whether it is in more formal public relations or 
employee relations, or in the less formal attempts to get sub- 
ordinates (or superiors) to behave in a particular way, it is a 
large part of the job of people at any level of management. 
One of the special problems arises from the fact that most of 
us have a strong tendency to believe that, in order to get 
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someone to change, what is required is to "explain" to him 
the need for change. We feel that if we can get the informa- 
tion to him, it will fix it. It is common in all of us to think, 
"They've got to do so and so. Ill just tell them about it, and 
then they'll see it." Unfortunately, to a large extent, this is 
simply not so. Much of the research on attempts to change 
behavior illustrates this fact, and it has such direct implica- 
tions for management practices that it seems worthwhile to 
take the subject up again. 

When we see someone whose behavior we would like to 
change, the tendency, as we have said, is to feel that he 
simply doesn't know what's what, and we should tell him 
about it. Attitude research has generally indicated a discour- 
aging fact about such people who lack the information to 
form what we feel is a correct opinion about something. In 
almost any area of opinion there is probably a hard core of 
"know-nothings" on the subject. There seems to be something 
about the uninformed, in addition to the simple lack of in- 
formation, which makes them harder to reach, no matter 
what the nature of the information may be. When we look at 
survey data, for instance, on knowledge of United States 
policy and position in foreign affairs, it becomes clear that if 
a person is uninformed on one point he is much more likely 
to be uninformed about other points. In spite of the fact that 
information of this kind is widely available, it seems that its 
simple availability does not determine who will be amenable 
to the information. If a person acquires a piece of informa- 
tion in a particular area that is, if he takes advantage of its 
availability he is much more likely to acquire other pieces 
of information in the same area. If he fails to take advantage 
of the availability of one item, he is more likely not to be 
receptive to any other. What kind of things act to keep these 
people from receiving information? 

Two things seem clear: (1) people who are interested in a 
topic acquire the most information about it, and (2) people 
tend to seek information congenial to the attitudes they had 
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before they got the additional information. The first part of 
this statement that people will tend to seek information 
about the things they are interested in sounds like a ridicu- 
lously simple truism, and to a certain extent it is. However, it 
is also discouraging regarding the degree to which informa- 
tion which is widely available will penetrate the attitude core 
of those who come into contact with it. Surveys on informa- 
tion available in newspapers, for instance, show that those 
who express interest in an area will have acquired a good 
deal more information on news items regarding that area 
than those who do not express interest, even though the in- 
formation is uniformly and widely available. The simple 
presence of a fact is not enough. It must be presented against a 
background of an interest on the part of the recipient, in order 
to have much chance of penetration. Similarly, the presence 
of a particular interest tends to determine not only whether 
any information will be picked up, but also which kinds of 
information. Again, in surveys of newspaper information, it 
is clear that, if a fact favorable to a particular point of view 
is published, it is much more likely to be assimilated and re- 
called by those who were initially in favor of the point, while 
those who back another point of view than the one which the 
fact supports tend not to be aware of its existence. These are 
discouraging findings. They go very well with the kinds of 
suggestions that have been made earlier about the way in 
which we make sense out of our environment and the way 
in which we protect the sense we have made of it, but they 
serve to reemphasize the discouraging difficulty of getting 
information across to people who are not already convinced. 
In the same area, the problem becomes even worse as we 
find that even if people make contact with an item of informa- 
tion, they tend to interpret it according to their own interests. 
A study of a national sample of newspaper readers showed, 
for instance, that of those who felt that Russia is primarily to 
blame for difficulties in international relations, 41 per cent 
felt that the newspapers tended to make Russian actions look 
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worse than they really were, while of those who felt that the 
United States was primarily to blame for international diffi- 
culties, 54 per cent felt that the newspapers made Russian 
actions look worse than they really were. Presumably the two 
groups saw roughly the same kind of newspapers. To the 
extent that they did not, those who blamed the United States 
probably chose pro-Russian papers and actually got less 
unfavorable material about Russian policy. However, it is 
clear that they saw and recalled more of it, and that fewer 
of those who blamed Russia saw or recalled material un- 
favorable to Russia. The same kind of evidence is often clear 
in studies of prejudice toward minority groups. Those who 
show a high degree of prejudice on any scale tend to distort 
information which would not fit with their prejudice. If it is 
not possible to select out information, it seems to be a human 
tendency to bend it to fit already existing organizations of 
the world. 

The suggestions that have been made so far are based on 
the assumption that if we can get the information to a person 
he will change his attitude or his behavior. These items relate 
to the difficulty of getting the information to him, not chal- 
lenging the common tacit belief that it will work if it gets 
there. Even here there is some additional evidence of resist- 
ance. We have mentioned before the war-bond campaign as 
an example of a situation where information was distributed 
so widely that hardly anyone could fail to be contacted by it. 
It has already been pointed out that those who were most 
receptive to war-bond drives were those who, for instance, 
were already giving blood to the Red Cross that is, were 
already convinced. The evidence of the actual purchases of 
war bonds shows again the resiliency of the human organism 
in resisting information that is spread before it. The in- 
effectiveness of this widespread information is seen in the 
fact that, of those not personally solicited, only 19 per cent 
bought bonds, while 49 per cent of those solicited did so. The 
latter figure suggests that there was sufficient motivation to 
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produce the behavior if it could be tapped, but the small 
number of unsolicited purchases suggests that the informa- 
tion in mass media was not a sufficient stimulus to change 
their behavior. In another survey, a group of newspaper 
readers were asked about their attitudes toward a proposed 
American loan to Britain (winter of 1945-1946). Half the 
people were told before the question that England promised 
to pay the loan back with interest within one year. Of the two 
groups opposed to the loan (those that were told about re- 
payment and those that were not), 50 per cent in one group 
were opposed to the loan because England wouldn't pay it 
back, while 51 per cent in the other group were opposed for 
the same reason. Regardless of the Tightness or wrongness of 
the assumption about England as a credit risk, these data are 
impressive illustrations that the mere possession of informa- 
tion did not alter opinions. 

These examples have all concerned behavior change in the 
grand manner, with cosmic issues and national media to carry 
information, but they presumably bring out tendencies which 
operate as well in the face-to-face situations in the plant. 
While the problems of the company house organ may more 
nearly parallel those of the newspaper survey, the psycho- 
logical processes which are shown are at work in the small 
work group. It isn't enough to "tell" someone in order to 
change his behavior. His behavior flows from his organiza- 
tion of the world and from his motives and the satisfactions he 
can see. The task of communicating information, as a step in 
changing someone's behavior, is a long and difficult one, and 
one that must be carefully geared to the organization of al- 
ready existing information which he has. Failing this, it will 
be ignored, distorted, and rendered ineffective. We must face 
clearly the relative ineffectiveness of general dissemination 
of information, and also, discouragingly, the fact that in 
many instances the truth itself is no guarantee of successful 
communication or of effective spurring to action. If the truth 
is impossible to integrate into existing organization, it has no 
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special value in moving people other than the fact that, being 
true, it is more likely to last. A good example of this problem 
in work on attitude change is seen in the experience of the 
United States government in writing propaganda leaflets 
inviting surrender during the last war. One handsome leaflet, 
sent to Italy, showed with pictures and text the life of British, 
American, and Canadian prisoner-of-war camps. It showed a 
base camp with an orchestra, a well-groomed prisoner sitting 
in an overstuffed chair watching other prisoners play billiards, 
and the like. Everything in the leaflet was exactly true. The 
pictures were undoctored and relatively unselected. How- 
ever, after it was tried out on prisoners in advance camps the 
whole shipment was discarded. Although these prisoners 
were cooperative, and many said that if they had known how 
good the life was where they were they would have surren- 
dered earlier, still they completely refused to believe the 
leaflets they were shown. The idea, for instance, of PWs in 
America having eggs for breakfast was so preposterous to 
Germans that they simply laughed at it, The plain fact of the 
truth of the items did not empower the leaflet with any special 
convincingness. It was necessary to rebuild leaflets which 
were equally true, but which were closer to the organization 
of the world of the people for whom they were designed. 
Again, in less serious situations, we all of us seem to feel that 
if a fact is true, or even if it seems true to us, it must have a 
special measure of convincingness to someone else. Unfortu- 
nately the determinant of simple communication in the first 
place, and of effectiveness in the second, must be rooted in 
the nature of the receiver's views rather than the sender's. 

In many instances in industry, even though the information 
is couched in terms that fit the recipient's framework, it is 
rejected because it runs counter to important motivational 
forces. As an example, a large metropolitan dairy had receiv- 
ing stations for milk scattered through the outskirts of the 
city. One of them developed a method for capping 5-gallon 
cans that saved considerable time and money. When the new 
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method filtered up to the front office, a directive went out 
praising the station that developed it and, by the implication 
of its phrasing, suggesting that the others would have thought 
of it if they had been any good. The directive ended with the 
order that, effective the first of the week, the new method 
would be used throughout the company. In practice it devel- 
oped that all the stations except the originating one had great 
difficulty in learning the new method and in making it work. 
Eventually they had to drop it and go back to the older, more 
expensive method. It is hardly credible that only one group 
could master the technique, or that the circular description 
was hopelessly unclear. The failure to bring about the 
changed behavior seems to rest in the way it was presented 
to the people involved. To accept it and make it work implied 
an admission of inadequacy in them that they weren't ready 
for. 

In another case, a large department store had considerable 
trouble with the flow of materials from the warehouse and 
storerooms to the counters. A new young executive put a 
great deal of attention on the problem and worked out a so- 
lution which seemed to avoid the difficulties. He developed it 
in detail, polished it, and finally made up several copies of the 
complete information in handsomely bound notebooks. These 
were distributed to the heads of all the operations, in antici- 
pation of a regular meeting of the operating committee, 
where it would be discussed. At the meeting, each of the 
heads of areas had his criticisms sharpened razor-fine, and 
after the discussion had gone around the table the plan was 
lost. Actually, it was a good plan, and the company lost an 
opportunity to improve efficiency and save money. Why? At 
the meeting each of the area managers had either to criticize 
the section of the plan that covered his area, and thereby 
show his superior understanding of it, or to accept the sugges- 
tion, and with it accept a modicum of implication that if he 
had been capable he would have thought of it himself. Surely 
the same information could have been presented in such a 
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way that it was more easily acceptable to the committee. As it 
was, the human characteristics of resistance to change de- 
prived the company of a good plan and the young executive 
of a valuable feather in his cap because of the way in which it 
was presented. 

It has already been suggested that participation is an in- 
valuable aid to communication and to the elimination of re- 
sistance to change. The experiment of Coch and French 
mentioned before shows this clearly in a production situation, 
and the two examples just given would certainly have profited 
by the application of insight regarding participative tech- 
niques. Beyond this, it seems necessary for management, with 
behavior changing as so large a part of its daily goals, to be 
as keenly aware as possible of the kinds of forces that are 
acting to inhibit the reception of information that is out of 
harmony with existing organizations and acting to resist 
change in behavior once the information can no longer be 
avoided. 

Roles in relationships 

Social psychology and sociology are making more and 
more use of the concept of roles as an aid in understanding 
the behavior of people in groups. Here, too, it is useful. It 
helps us to see the origin of some of the problems centering 
around the way people behave and particularly the way they 
relate to one another. A role is usually thought of as a pattern 
of behavior that is appropriate to a particular position in a 
social structure. Thus, for example, there is a role for the 
father and for the friend, for the merchant and the soldier 
and the priest. The role serves to demand certain kinds of 
behavior and to prohibit others. The behavior appropriate to 
a role may include what to wear, how to act, what to say, what 
kind of attitudes to have, and the like. In some areas they may 
be loose or narrow. In prescribing how to dress, for instance, 
the role demands may vary from the explicit uniform of the 
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priest or soldier through the piping on a banker's vest to the 
very wide limits that are placed on the dress of a father or 
friend. There are certain kinds of decorum required of the 
behavior of the priest, in order for him to be recognized as the 
complete example of one, certain other kinds required of the 
merchant, and still others of the soldier. In all these roles and 
a host of others, there is a relatively loose set of requirements 
that are involved in the complete definition of the character- 
istics by which we recognize a particular role pattern. One 
important aspect of these characteristics that is symptomatic 
of a role is their interconnectedness. They cannot be put to- 
gether in just any old combination. Given one role require- 
ment, the rest of them follow in order to have a coherent 
group of behaviors. This fact of the "hanging-togetherness" 
of role-behaviors is one of the main characteristics of the 
term. 

However, the social definition of role-behavior in terms of 
the requirements of a position is not specific enough to deter- 
mine what a person will do. We are all familiar with cases in 
which two people have the same position but express the role 
quite differently. When a soldier is being a soldier, he may 
be the bluff hearty man-among-men, he may be the shrewd 
thoughtful technician, or he may be the crisp efficient admin- 
istrator. There is a good deal of latitude in the specific kind of 
role required by a position, but there is not infinite latitude. 
The soldier, when he is being a soldier, cannot be the devil- 
may-care playboy without a care for the effect of his actions, 
nor can he be the completely introverted dreamer and still 
fulfill his role adequately. In many ways, the most powerful 
meaning of the concept of role is in the way in which it ex- 
cludes certain behavior patterns, while leaving a group of 
others that are appropriate to the position. 

Within the group of behavior patterns that are appropriate 
to a particular position there is still a large degree of selection 
possible. There are many ways to be the father, the merchant, 
the priest, or the soldier. Among these possibilities the indi- 
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vidual playing the role picks and chooses in terms of the way 
in which he sees himself and the kind of things he likes to see 
himself as being. It is customary to use the term "ego-ideal" 
for this kind of view of one's self. Each of us has a more or less 
well-defined picture of what things we think are good and 
desirable in people, and of ourselves, and of the way in which 
the things we are express and exemplify the things we think 
are good and valuable. Some people place a high value on 
industriousness, conservatism, and steady progress. Others 
place higher values on flexibility and quick movement, the 
risk successfully taken, and rapid accomplishment. Clearly, 
these two people will choose very differently among the pat- 
terned behavior possibilities that are available when they 
come to play the role of the merchant. Within the social defi- 
nition of the role there are a wide variety of possibilities. The 
restrictions placed on the individual from within himself con- 
siderably narrow the range of possibilities. 

The fact of the double determination of patterned role- 
behaviors partly from without in terms of the social require- 
ments of the position, and partly from within in terms of the 
demands of one's ego-ideal are at the root of many of the 
complexities of behavior. In defining egoistic motives, it was 
pointed out that they are the drives whose end product is 
chiefly in a particular view of one's self by one's self. In this 
sense the particularization of role possibilities is very closely 
related to the particular pattern of egoistic needs in the ^di- 
vidual. There are many ways to be a leader, and whether a 
person will be the brisk autocratic "do it now" sort of leader, 
or the warm democratic "let's all pull together" sort of leader 
may well depend on whether his egoistic needs are primarily 
represented by a need for dominance in this situation or by a 
need to emphasize the role of the other in the relationship. 
More than this, however, in order to play the role of the 
leader in any sense whatever particulars of the role are de- 
termined from within by his egoistic needs he must have 
some social and environmental supports for the role. The 
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leader needs followers; the hail-fellow-well-met needs 
friends; the "man who can fix it" needs things to fix. Because 
these two aspects the internal and the external go so 
closely together, we always find a kind of double determina- 
tion of behavior, shaped by the role demands of the social 
position and the environmental supports that are present on 
the one hand and by the egoistic motives of the individual on 
the other. 

On the job this search for the environmental possibilities 
for the expression of internal role demands is one of the main 
parts of the initial process of fitting into a new situation. The 
person must feel around until he finds a pattern of behavior 
that fits the internal and external requirements. Sometimes 
the psychological definition of the job makes this difficult or 
impossible. The person who sees himself as a "comer" may 
never find a way to behave in a job with little opportunity. 
The person whose ego-ideal emphasizes his role as a good 
follower may be lost in a situation without a good leader. To 
a certain extent, there is a selection among possible jobs to 
find those that will afford role expression. The person who 
seeks autonomy and isolation will avoid jobs demanding 
group interaction, while the person who has a strong need 
for affiliation will choose these jobs and avoid the forest- 
ranger and the lone-wolf occupations. Within the normal 
range of occupations, however, into which the large bulk of 
people fall, there is often a good deal of difficulty in finding 
an adequate expression of internal drives in terms that fit the 
dimensions of the external situation. 

In many cases a considerable deprivation of egoistic need- 
satisfactions either in the past or on the present job may 
force the individual into adopting roles which the organiza- 
tion can ill afford. Deprivation of satisfaction of a strong need 
for dominance and autonomy may lead to a syndrome of "I'm 
the boss here, what I say goes." A marked fear of failure may 
lead to a protective withdrawal and the pattern of "I wash my 
hands of the whole affair. They made the decision, I just fol- 
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low it." The desire to be one of the bunch may lead to mana- 
gerial practices that do not fit the general aims and actions 
of the organization. Often it will help considerably to recog- 
nize misfits in these terms. A clearer statement of the prob- 
lem may help suggest steps toward solution. In some cases it 
may be possible to supply satisfactions in other areas of the 
needs that are causing maladaptive roles. In chickens, a 
calcium deficiency may cause the chicken to eat its own egg- 
shells. By supplying additional calcium in the diet we can 
eliminate this undesirable behavior. Similarly, in executive 
development, if a deficiency in a particular need-satisfaction 
is causing an undesirable behavior pattern, it may be possible 
to make up for the deprivation by supplying the satisfaction 
in other areas of activity where its appearance is not so expen- 
sive to the organization. 

Within an organization, the specification of roles helps us 
to see another kind of problem. Not only is the role of ex- 
treme importance to the individual in terms of the way in 
which he will express himself in his work, but the interaction 
of the particular roles that different people have adopted will 
determine the way they will work together. When we speak 
of learning to know someone else, a good deal of what we 
mean is in terms of knowing what his role is and what ours 
must be in order for the relationship to be harmonious and 
fruitful. A role requires many environmental supports. In the 
interaction between two people, the role of each of them 
requires support in terms of the kind of behavior which the 
other will display. Certain kinds of role compatibility are 
necessary for successful interaction. 

In order for two people to work together, a group of condi- 
tions must be met. Let us state them in terms of Mr. A and 
Mr. B: 

1. Mr. A must see in the situation and in the relationship a 
role for himself which he can accept. 

2. Mr. A must feel that he is allowed to play this role. That 
is, A must see B as seeing the role for A which A sees for him- 
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self, and A must see B's behavior as making A's role possible. 

3. Mr. A must see a role for B which he, A, can accept. 

4. Mr. A must see B as accepting this role. 

5. All these points must be true f or B. 

At first glance this seems like an incredibly complex way to 
describe such a simple thing as a relationship between two 
people. However, if we try to fit into this pattern specific ex- 
amples of successful relationships husband and wife, su- 
perior and subordinate, or a social interaction it will usually 
be clear that each of these steps is essential. The problem of 
finding compatible roles is a part of the serial reorganization 
of the perception of the environment in which the individual 
gradually makes sense of the situation. 

Often we will see cases in which one of the steps above is 
not fulfilled at the outset of a relationship. Mr. A, for instance, 
may not see a role for himself. His behavior will be halting, 
tentative, and inconsistent, as he gradually explores the area, 
looking for a way in which he can shape a consistent pattern 
to play. When he finds such a pattern, his behavior snaps into 
place and he is able to be decisive, sure, and consistent. Often, 
also, A will sense that B sees a role for A which is insupport- 
able to A. He will take action to correct B's perception of the 
two of them and of the relationship. As B feels his organiza- 
tion of the world threatened he may well push back, trying to 
keep A (and himself) in the categories in which he originally 
saw them. A good deal of our process of developing a relation- 
ship consists of this kind of sparring to shape the other's per- 
ception of himself and of us, and to find an acceptable organ- 
ization within our self of the roles of the two parties. 

If factors outside the relationship force it to continue even 
though no real role compatibility has been established, a 
great deal of time may be spent in this kind of sparring, and it 
may seriously detract from the fruitfulness of the relation. In 
many instances of labor-management interaction, for in- 
stance, it seems likely that each of the two parties perceives 
a role for himself and the other, but that neither is entirely 
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willing to accept the other's role perceptions. Much of the 
time and effort which should be directed toward the produc- 
tive ends of the relationship is consequently distracted to the 
bickering over roles. Management may see itself as having the 
only real overview of the company's situation and see labor 
as something of an upstart, with limited understanding. 
Labor, on the other hand, may see management as having a 
narrow bias, as actuated by motives which do not include 
the welfare of the workers, and may see itself as representing 
the power and understanding of the grass roots. In such a 
case every substantive point in the discussion will be clouded 
and confused with a series of attempts to structure the other's 
role perception. A detailed analysis of the interactions in a 
negotiation session will show this clearly. A tremendous pro- 
portion of the time is spent in attacking and defending, either 
explicitly or implicitly, the other's motives, status, methods, 
and understanding. Compared to the time that is spent on 
this subject, the discussion of really substantive issues may be 
a small fraction. Labor-management relations are not the 
only area to observe this phenomenon, although they provide 
a good example. Whenever a subordinate and a superior are 
establishing a relationship, each of them is busy trying to 
define the way in which the subordinate will play the role 
of the subordinate and the superior the role of the superior. 
Usually these moves are made more or less unconsciously 
and without explicit planning, but thinking back over them 
will reveal their character. These are the things that deter- 
mine the subsequent climate of the relationship. 

What happens when no real compatibility is achieved? 
Either A or B or both will try to change the role perceptions 
of the other. Failing that, either or both of them may resort 
to some form of violence to change the relationship a strike, 
a "scene," a complaint, a threat of divorce, or whatever is 
appropriate to the situation. If neither side sees violence as 
appropriate or adaptive in the situation, one or the other may 
actually withdraw from the relationship. If that is impossible 
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(if one or both of them can't afford to lose the job, for in- 
stance) he may withdraw psychologically by reducing his 
personal commitment to it even though his physical presence 
is maintained. Since the role A plays is closely allied to the 
expression of his ego-ideal, the liability of a deficiency in role 
is reduced if he can limit the degree of ego-involvement he 
has in the relationship. If he must remain physically in the 
relationship, he will protect himself by withdrawing psycho- 
logically. The cliche that expresses the extreme form of such 
withdrawal is Uncle Tom's famous "You may own my body, 
but my soul is my own/' While this degree of withdrawal may 
be uncommon in industrial relationships, the basic phenome- 
non is certainly frequent. We often see people who, in order 
to protect themselves in insupportable relationships which 
they must continue, withdraw psychologically, and make the 
major commitment of their egos elsewhere. 

In this situation we have a very common phenomenon: 
frustration (in the expression of one's ego in a particular role ) 
leading to either aggression or withdrawal. Neither of these 
is very efficient for the organization. The aggression may take 
many forms. It may be grousing, "He can't do that to me/' or 
"I won't be pushed around/' and these lead to lowering of 
group cooperation. It may take the form of grievances, spoil- 
age, slowdowns, inability to understand, refusal to do any 
more than one is told, or work stoppage. Wherever the ag- 
gression must be expressed on the job and in terms of the 
job's content, it is apt to reduce productive efficiency. Simi- 
larly, the withdrawal involves a reduction of the individual's 
initiative and commitment to the job. It is just the opposite 
of the gains we make by participation. To the extent that this 
occurs, the superior is failing to create a situation such that 
his employees help him get the job done. 

Faced with this problem in role relationships, the superior 
can profitably make himself sensitive to them. He needs to 
know how he looks to his subordinate, and what role the 
subordinate sees for him. He needs to know, also, how the 
subordinate looks to himself and what role the subordinate 
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sees for himself and hopes to have in the relationships. Then, 
if the superior knows himself, and knows what roles he con- 
sistently takes and what role possibilities he typically allows 
subordinates, he can anticipate role incompatibilities that 
may develop. It will be useful for him to diagnose these role 
relationships as carefully as possible, since the future and the 
fruitfulness of the relation may depend upon them. If he an- 
ticipates eventual incompatibilities, he can, early in the re- 
lationships, make attempts to show other acceptable role 
possibilities to the subordinate, or he can consider the possi- 
bility of changing his own, although this may be difficult for 
him. If he cannot do either of these and still faces a future 
of seriously incompatible role perceptions, there seem to be 
only a limited group of alternatives. The superior can get out, 
he can get the other person out, or he can put up with a rela- 
tively unfruitful relationship. The last of the alternatives is 
the one usually taken, the second one is probably the next 
most common. Actually, both these must remain as part of 
the superior's repertoire. It is too much to ask that he invar- 
iably be able to create a situation where there is a harmonious 
juxtaposition of roles. He may well have to settle for a less 
fruitful relationship than he would like and work toward its 
eventual improvement, and in the face of a necessary limita- 
tion on any human's ability to make others happy with their 
lot, there is no substitute for the timely elimination of the 
incompetent as a managerial technique. However, as a means 
for working toward the solution of these problems, the supe- 
rior's recognition of and sensitivity to these problems of roles 
in relationships may provide a valuable way to grasp the 
problem. 

Size, shape., and junction in an industrial organization 

There has been a great deal of discussion, in recent years, 
of the growth of very large businesses and of the problems 
that this growth makes for the national economy. There has 
also been some suggestion that this bigness is in itself an evil, 
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although the nature of this evil is not made very clear. From 
the point of view of management problems, there seems to be 
no necessary liability in simple size, but there are special 
characteristics that go with it, and it would be well to look at 
them. 

In the development of living organisms, size, shape, and 
function are very closely linked together. Organisms tend to 
be the shape they are because they are the size they are, and 
both their size and shape are made possible by the way cer- 
tain functions within them are performed. Probably much the 
same thing is true in the size and shape and functioning of 
industrial organizations, although we are not able to spell out 
the details quite so clearly. J. B. S. Haldane points out that 
the connection between these characteristics is well seen in 
the problem of absorbing oxygen into the body. A micro- 
scopic worm has a smooth skin through which all the oxygen 
it needs soaks in directly. If the worm were to grow in size 
until it was ten times as big in every direction, its volume 
would be a thousand times as big as in the original. Its sur- 
face, however, would be only a hundred times as big. If it 
were to function as it did when it was smaller, it would have 
to absorb ten times as much oxygen through every square 
inch of its surface to supply the additional volume. The char- 
acteristics of the skin and the gas do not permit this, so in 
larger animals we find new solutions to the problem of oxy- 
genation. The surface available for absorbing oxygen is ar- 
tificially increased by the development of specialized folds of 
skin with many pleats and a much larger surface, which func- 
tion as gills or lungs. The development of this specialized 
function for absorbing an essential material from outside the 
organism is a necessary implication of its increase in size. It is 
part of the response to the fact that volume increases faster 
than surface. 

Again, in the case of size and shape, Haldane points out 
that the mythical giants 60 feet high would be no problem 
for Jack the Giant Killer. Such a giant would have a weight 
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a thousand times that of a normal man, since he is ten times 
as tall and if he is well proportioned, as he usually is in the 
pictures ten times as broad and ten times as thick through. 
However, a cross section of his leg bone would only be a hun- 
dred times as big as that of a man (ten times as deep and ten 
times as broad), and a bone of this size would hardly support 
him when he stood up. Square inch for square inch, he would 
be putting about ten times as much weight on his leg bones 
as we do, and they would never stand it. In addition to such 
problems as oxygen requirements, an organism shaped like 
ours is limited in size by its very structure. A man cannot get 
to be very much bigger and still look like a man. Similarly, one 
might ask, "What would a deer look like if it were as big as a 
rhinoceros?" The answer is that it very likely would look like a 
rhinoceros. If it were to grow to that size, it would have to 
give up its graceful legs and develop short thick legs, prob- 
ably angled out from the body to support the additional mass. 

Here we begin to see the close interrelation between size 
and shape and function. A particular shape limits the possible 
size; a particular function will only work well for a particular 
size and shape. As any one of them changes, it implies 
changes in the other two. It has been suggested that the study 
of comparative anatomy the way in which different organ- 
isms are built is a study of the problem of getting a shape 
that will fit the size that has grown and of adapting functions 
to the shape and size. The survival of the species depends on 
the solution to these problems. 

When we look at the natural history of industrial organiza- 
tions we see much the same thing. The size of companies 
varies through somewhat the same limits that characterize 
living organisms. In history many of them have grown 
through similar evolutionary processes. Organizations, too, 
have similar interrelated demands on size and shape and 
function, and it may be necessary for us to try to make them 
explicit, because in this case we can plan in advance some of 
the changes that will take place with growth, and thus we can 
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eliminate certain forms which may have little survival value. 
If we think of an industry on the analogy of an organism, we 
see it imbedded in a particular business context. It must have 
a regular supply of raw materials, and it can afford to spend 
only a certain amount of energy (or money) in acquiring 
them. It must transform these materials in much the same 
way the body transforms food into energy, and to do this re- 
quires a group of specialized functions. Within it, it must 
have a particular distribution of functions such as authority, 
control, communication, and skill. As it grows larger it makes 
new demands on its environment in terms of resources and 
customers. Internally it also makes new demands. As the 
business grows, the old face-to-face communication systems 
may no longer be adequate. Just as the microscopic worm, in 
growing, required lungs to absorb oxygen, so the company, in 
growing, may have to develop entirely new techniques to 
accomplish functions which were easily encompassed when 
it was smaller. In many cases these new techniques are not 
merely more of the same but may really involve things that 
are different in kind as well as in degree. Such things as the 
kinds of skill and the location of pools of skill within the or- 
ganization, the decentralization of authority, and the devel- 
opment of networks of communication may change radically 
as the company grows. 

Unfortunately, there is a great tendency, in human activ- 
ity, to perpetuate solutions that were successful in the past, 
and to try to solve tomorrow's problems with the techniques 
which worked yesterday. For a specific example, this tend- 
ency is nowhere clearer than in the history of small restau- 
rants all over the country. No business has as high a propor- 
tion of failures, and much of this seems to come from the 
problems of the interrelation of size and shape and function of 
the sort that we have just discussed. Typically, an enterpris- 
ing man starts a diner. He is cook and counterman and cash- 
ier, as well as public-relations man dealing with his customers. 
As he prospers he moves to a bigger shop. Now he needs more 
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people separate individuals to be cook, counterman, cashier, 
and greeter. His success at this point demands two skills from 
him which were not required in his first endeavor. First, 
much of his future depends on a keen analysis by him of the 
nature of his business and of his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, so that he can assign himself to the proper job in this 
more complicated organization. Secondly, he has taken on a 
new function that was not required in the original business. 
He is the boss. This requires a new skill that of handling 
people and of running his organization in such a way that the 
cook will cook as well as he cooked, the counterman will wait 
as well as he did, and the cashier be as honest and careful as 
he was. Here the size implies a new shape, and the size and 
shape imply a new function. This is the point at which the 
business typically fails, still in the flush of its first success, 
because it is impossible to make the transition to the new 
functions that are required by increased size. If it succeeds, 
the same kind of new problems will continue to be presented 
as the size increases and shape changes, requiring new func- 
tions. Now the boss must build an organization which will 
delegate such functions as the cashier-control job, the pur- 
chasing job, and the production responsibility; he will face 
technical problems in labor relations which he never knew 
before; he will have all the problems involved in maintaining 
a harmonious functioning group of subordinates. The per- 
sistence of his success through growth depends on his ability 
to meet very rapidly the changes in shape and function that 
are implied by the growth of his business. If he tends to ap- 
ply to today's problems the techniques that were responsible 
for yesterday's success, he may be developing a form with no 
survival value. He must be maximally alive to changing re- 
quirements. 

The example from a growing restaurant is not out of line 
with similar problems in other industries. In a large manu- 
facturing industry such as the aircraft industry, fluctuations 
in the external environment require many and rapid changes 
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in size. Often these changes come so fast that it is difficult 
to retailor the shape and function of the organization to meet 
them. In other areas, we all have seen businesses which hung 
on to a centralization of authority long after growth dictated 
its delegation and which paid for this lack of adaptation of 
shape and function in terms of an organization which was 
very much less efficient than it might have been. Similarly, 
many companies, as they grow, feel the need for new formal 
communications systems for house organs, foremen's meet- 
ings, managerial conferences, and the like. Many large com- 
panies are beginning to realize the increased demand for a 
formal public-relations program to maintain their contact 
with the environment in which they live. All these are re- 
sponses to the pressures of size and shape which must be 
met quickly and well for optimal effectiveness. 

In many cases we may have to find solutions which are 
radically different. We may have to give up the old notion 
of an organization chart looking like a family tree, with the 
branches leading up to a single central trunk. It may be 
better to set up relatively autonomous organizations within 
the company which compete with one another, as has hap- 
pened in the automobile industry and elsewhere. It may be 
necessary to reexamine the traditional assumptions about the 
span of control the number of men that one man can super- 
vise and radically alter them. Instead of ten or twenty men 
reporting to an officer, we may need fifty or seventy-five, as 
has happened in some places in retailing. Instead of relying 
on a suggestion box to provide upward communication about 
the organization, we may need to consider more elaborate 
committees spreading across lines of authority. It is never 
safe to rely entirely on the solutions that worked before, de- 
pending on having more of the same to allow for greater 
size. To keep healthy organisms, as industry grows, we must 
be sensitive to the implications that size has for shape and 
function, and we must anticipate the possibility of entirely 
different solutions to managerial problems. 
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Not all the implications of size are liabilities, To return to 
the analogy of living organisms, one of the real advantages 
of size is that it is easier to keep a large organism warm than 
it is a small one. Some of the problems of function arise from 
the fact that volume increases faster than surface, and con- 
sequently the oxygen absorption of the skin becomes insuffi- 
cient, or the bearing strength of bones is too little as size 
increases. The same fact, however, makes it easier to keep 
large bodies warm. Heat loss is proportional to skin surface, 
since the heat radiation is largely directly from the skin. The 
animal ten times as big as his smaller neighbor has a thou- 
sand times the volume to warm, but only a hundred times 
the skin through which to lose heat. This means that he has 
to take in proportionately less food to survive, since the food 
provides fuel for warming. For example, a mouse eats about 
a quarter of its weight daily to supply itself with fuel. A 
human eats something on the order of one-seventieth. If a 
number of small animals were gathered together until the 
total weight was as much as a man's, their fuel requirement 
would be fifteen or twenty times as much because of the in- 
efficiency of their operation as separate organisms. The hu- 
man has gained considerably in efficiency by gathering 
under one skin all the volume he is trying to fuel. 

Large industrial organizations are reaping the benefits of 
similar savings resulting from the operation of increased mass 
within a single skin. These benefits, too, must be recognized 
and exploited as fully as possible, to maximize the advantage 
of size. Properly used, they can provide the return for the dif- 
ficulties that arise with new problems which accompany 
growth. Throughout periods of increasing and decreasing 
size, we need to be alert to the demands on shape and func- 
tion, to anticipate new methods, and also to be alert to the 
benefits that are possible from the new size, to draw the full- 
est measure of return from them. The history of the develop- 
ment of living organisms is one in which a series of changes 
are made, and the most favorable of the changes survive. If 
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we are to avoid this kind of blind evolutionary selection in 
industrial growth, we must take advantage of our under- 
standing of the process to anticipate the requirements and 
implications of changes in size. There are no simple rules for 
doing this. The main requirement seems to be an increased 
sensitivity to the way the organization is presently function- 
ing and the reasons for its success, together with a thought- 
ful appraisal of the demands that tomorrow's changes may 
put upon it. 

The very concern that we have here the human prob- 
lems in management is an example of the demand for a 
new function. We have repeatedly pointed to the fact that 
technical change demands increased size and volume of pro- 
duction to spread the cost of new equipment. Both the fact 
of increased size and the kind of work implied by ration- 
alized and engineered jobs have created new management 
problems which require a rethinking of the psychological 
bases of human behavior at work. There was an opportunity, 
forty years ago, to anticipate these implications and to take 
them into account. By and large this opportunity was missed, 
and we are hurrying now to make up for the deficiency with 
a great deal of current interest in the area, To look else- 
where, the growth of large organizations has outrun the 
available supply of executive talent, and many companies 
are scrambling to institute executive development programs 
to correct the deficiency. Here we exhausted a resource 
without anticipating it, and without a careful program in 
advance to develop the material that is needed today. Can 
we avoid this kind of thing in the future? Only to the extent 
that we can anticipate the implications of developments that 
seem certain to arise in industry. There is a growing interest 
in automation in industry. What will be the implications in 
terms of managerial techniques and personnel policy? As 
accounting machines take over more of the control function 
in banking operations, it will make it possible to change the 
duties of tellers so that their customer relations become more 
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important. As automatic production techniques in manufac- 
turing approach the production lines of the automobile in- 
dustry, or the dial watching of the process industries like 
oil and paper, the size and character of the work force will 
change, and with these changes will come changes in the 
problem of supervision and management. Finally, in the 
past we have typically reaped from technical change a bene- 
fit that has been largely paid off in terms of increased leisure 
time for the worker. In this way, changes within industry 
have altered the nature of the environment in which it is 
imbedded. If automation extends these same benefits, we 
need to anticipate the implications that they will have in 
terms of such diverse things as customer demand, the mo- 
tivation of workers on the job, and the availability of a part- 
time labor force. 

One implication of technological change is almost upon 
us. The rate of production nationally rises about 3 per cent 
per year. Typically the increase that is returned by this 
greater productivity has been divided roughly into 60 per 
cent additional pay and 40 per cent increased leisure time. 
It is this increase in leisure that led to the 40-hour week, 
with attendant changes in the nature of our society. In- 
creased leisure time has combined with a rise in the cost of 
skilled labor to produce a new industry: the provision of 
do-it-yourself materials and equipment. More than that, 
however, it has given rise to a large off-the-job set of inter- 
ests, not only in the building of home and week-end places 
but in the enjoying of them and in travel, sports, and other 
recreations. In motivational terms these put increased pres- 
sure on the tendencies, already created by the deskilling of 
technological change, to make work a hardship to be en- 
dured for the sake of satisfactions found elsewhere. What 
will happen as the trend continues? Productivity has con- 
tinued to increase since the introduction of the 40-hour 
week. There is no reason to believe that it will not continue 
to be paid off partly in terms of increased leisure time. The 
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36-hour week and the 32-hour week are not far off. When 
they come, they will mean a long enough week-end to allow 
people to develop even more absorbing interests off the job. 
Unless ways are found to restore some of the satisfactions to 
the job itself, the job will be hopelessly lost in competition 
with the interest in leisure-time activities. The very things 
that lead to increases in production will rob the job of the 
motivational push necessary to keep up the level unless a 
sensitive and wise management can restore some of the in- 
trinsic job interest to the work itself. 

The rough shape of a good many other problems of this 
sort is discernible. Labor relations have certainly entered a 
new phase, in which the concerns of labor and management 
will be very different. Labor is still making a transition from 
an organization geared to fighting for representation to one 
geared to a continuing relationship. Management is develop- 
ing new skills in dealing with the changed relation. In- 
creased social security at the governmental level and the 
security of contractual pension and health benefits are both 
changing the motivational context in which everyone works. 
Even within the individuals themselves, changes are taking 
place. Medical advances are extending the life span of the 
population so that we are living longer and longer. When 
this is coupled with the tendency toward early retirement, 
it means that we not only have a large proportion of older 
people, but we may have a larger segment of nonproducing 
pure consumers in the population. These changes will have 
implications in the realm of economics, politics, and motiva- 
tion. The rough general shape of these and many other 
changes can already be seen. 

To trim our organizations to fit them requires a good deal 
of thoughtful planning. It is perhaps too much to suggest 
that every company needs a department of philosophy to 
meditate on the future (although this is not an outlandish 
suggestion), but at least every manager, at whatever level he 
finds himself, should take as part of his job the setting aside 
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of a certain amount of time to put his feet up and look out 
the window while he considers the nature of his job and his 
subordinates, and the changes that he may anticipate in 
them. He needs to be as careful and as thoughtful in his 
analysis of the human factors in productivity as he is in 
considering mechanical and financial problems. Especially, 
he needs to develop and exercise his sensitivity to these 
psychological aspects of the work situation and to think 
carefully about their implications for present and future 
problems of his organization. 
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